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Ignorance and Experiment in Education. 
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HE beliefs and arguments which are now blocking 
progressive efforts in education are, in their real 
meaning, an attack upon educational experiment. 
Statement and insinuation aver that experiment is 
the following of “fads and fancies”; that it is 
unnecessary, wasteful, and inimical to educational 
progress. This attitude has power.’ 

The effect upon the uninformed is to lead them 
to believe that the experimental mania has completely taken hold 
of our educational system. Such inference is a great error. It 
is true that we have made a tentative beginning. But seeing our 
schools in the large, I think the observation must come that prac- 
tice is traditional, not experimental. The effect of the article 
upon the unthinking, who dislike the weighing of evidence and 
resent the presence of a difficult problem, is to increase prejudice, 
suspicion and disparagement of educational experiment. These 
people who crave simplicity, who prefer to accept a dogma rather 
than to seek truth in complexity, will form a misinstructed public 
opinion, a hindrance to improving educational practice. 

If the effect upon the uninformed and unthinking is pernicious, 
the effect upon thoughtful people is wholesome. Opposition has 
the effect of driving open-minded educators back upon their phi- 
losophy, upon an examination of fundamental reasons to the theory 
of experiment. In the presence of consistent conservative antag- 
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1“Rducational Fads and Fancies,” by Professor George Trumball Ladd, in 
The New York Times magazine of June 18, 1916, states forcibly the anti-ex- 
periment attitude. 
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onists they must ever put to themselves the question: Has experi- 
ment any real, convincing justification as a basic part of educa- 
tional work? This paper is the record of an attempt to find an 
answer to this question. 

The final and unanswerable argument against educational ex- 
periment would be the fact of the completeness and finality otf 
our educational knowledge. If our wisdom is great, the work 
will be simple, the conclusions will be obvious, we may dogmatize 
with safety, and shall abandon experiment. On the other hand, 
if our ignorance leaves the complex problem unsolved, truth will 
be obscure, and experimental study will be essential. The case 
against experiment, then, rests upon the assumption of completed 
knowledge. On the contrary, we believe the truth is that we are 
ignorant in two most essential respects, an investigation of which 
is the task of this paper: 

1. Our knowledge of the child’s psychology, and therefore of 
educational methods, is imperfect. 

2. Our knowledge of what social life requires, and therefore 
of educational aims, is imperfect. 

Before inquiring into our ignorance of psychology and of method 
we must answer a preliminary questioning of their importance. 
From some quarters comes the attempt to discredit experiment 
in psychology by the charge that a study of the mind furnishes 
us merely with the “non-essential means of education,” to the 
neglect of the “end of education.” We gladly agree that aims 
are the matter of prime import, and we shall see later in this 
paper if experiment be needed for them. But now we ask: How 
non-essential are the means? Is it futile to study what road to 
follow to a given place when the wrong one may never lead us 
there? Who has undertaken a difficult task—be it writing a book, 
building a house, turning an important business deal, managing 
men, or “raising” a child—and will admit that the method is 
non-essential? A method is not a “mere detail.” It conditions 
achievement. Without wisdom in method, aims and ideals are 
helpless, existing only in thin air. All is not right necessarily, 
because the heart is right. Knowledge of how is needed to ap- 
proach the ideal. As a general principle we can say truly that 
means are essential and worth study. 
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Moreover, where the aims and prizes of life are greatest, there 
we should find the greatest measure of freedom and eagerness in 
the search for better methods and means. For in serving the most 
urgent tasks, methods wield tremendous power over human wel- 
fare. Educational means are therefore especially essential be- 
cause there is no prize equal to saving human souls for society, 
the prize sought by teachers. Is there any other task in which 
“means” so involve society’s welfare ? 

Method is also especially essential when it registers itself at 
once upon the end. When the end is remotely connected with the 
means, as in many mechanical undertakings, a mistaken method 
can be corrected with a mere loss of time. The builder of a new 
house scarcely remembers the imperfect plumbing system which 
faulty workmanship installed, but which had to be replaced by the 
present perfect one.. In education, on the contrary, methods and 
ends are immediately connected. The goal is not a far-distant 
finished product, but the aiding of an immediate mental process. 
Method, then, achieves or fails of its end while it is being applied. 
It registers indelibly its contribution to the educational end at 
once. A child’s nature never forgets mistaken treatment. It 
costs far more than mere time to neutralize the pernicious effects 
of a bad method, if that is possible at all. 

The high goal which educational methods strive to reach, the 
everlasting and tormenting echo which a bad method sets up in 
the soul of a wronged child, and the evident importance of the 
compelling problems of method which we shall examine later— 
these should make us protest against the indignity of calling 
“means” “non-essential.” But even granting the importance of 
method and psychology, the opinion represented by Professor 
Ladd still asserts the completeness of our knowledge of them; 
which brings us to our first main query: 

I. How much do we know about boys and girls?} 

We know relatively little that is certain yet about the ways of 
affecting children’s minds. Professor Ladd, with his school, how- 

1 Logically we might treat aims first and methods last. We reverse the or- 
der because the opponents of experiment find their reasons chiefly in the 


field of psychology, and we desire to re-examine their evidence before seeking 
further evidence in sociology under Part 11. 
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ever, holds to the contrary, that certain “relatively unchanging 
psychological principles” exist which are “fit under all cireum- 
stances to guide and to limit the restless spirit” of the teacher. 
Very well; what are these principles? The article swarms with 
conflicting ones, ones over which controversy is now waging war. 
For the present is a time of struggle. We are in the pioneer, un- 
certain stage of psychological and educational study. When edu- 
cators at such a time assert the imperishability of their own spe- 
cial beliefs or positions, they show courage, but not candor. Such 
dogmatizing makes for prejudging and bad thinking. True public 
judgments are not formed by the ignoring of evidence, or by the 
confident asserting of unproved suppositions, but rather by thought- 
ful study and experiment. 

Let us examine the evidence. What are the settled principles 
which are “relatively unchanging” and “fit under all circum- 
stances”? To answer this question I have taken statements of 
phrases from this typical article and have placed in pairs those 
bearing significant relations to each other: 

I. .A. Secure a permanent and intelligent interest by re- 
quiring the discipline which must precede and support it”—train 
obedience. 

B. The “child who, by his own efforts, stimulated and 
guided just enough and no more by his teacher, finds out for him- 
self” is favored. 

Does the student “find out for himself’ by being disciplined ? 

If.. A. “Thorough discipline in fundamental principles” is 
needed. 

B. “An effective interest must be established in the 
pupil’s mind.” 

Shall it be obedience in discipline, or enthusiasm in interests ? 

Ill. A. “Knives” held by the teachers “carve out the char- 
acter of youth.” 

B. We want youths who will “be themselves.” 

Are youths “being themselves” when they are being “carved out 
by the teacher” ? 

IV. A. The advantage of “forcing work until interest foi- 
lows the attainment of skill.” 
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B. “Make play a discipline in work”—i. e., use play to 
draw the mind to remote purposes. 

Shall teaching “force” or “lead” ? 

V. A. “The fad of exaggerated option.” 

B. “Evils’—“which flow from the repression of per- 
sonal initiative.” 

Is option a fad, or is personal initiative an evil—which ? 

Can all of these be fundamental principles ? 

an a more confusing, conflicting chaos of educational or psy- 
chological principles be found? Each pair is divided against 
itself. What they really prove is that there are many theories 
fighting for the right to be called principles. The disorganized 
state of education in the United States today is in large measure 
due to this uncertainty as to what are the “unchanging principles.” 
This uncertainty has the force of a command upon to question, 
to test, to try, to study, to reject, in short, to experiment. Thus 
we do not find confidence in certain stabling principles warranted. 
Experiment is demanded by the very evidence which the defamers 
of experiment use. 

The conflicting methods of dealing with the child, which are 
now in the. crucible of experiment, further indicate our ignorance. 
These conflicts prove that all the evidence has yet to come in, and 
the truth is not yet seen. There is the assumption of the general 
disciplinability of the mind vs. the claim that education is by 
means of specific learnings of specific responses. There is the 
contest between the teachers who believe in teaching by problems 
and those who hold to the teaching by subject matter. There is 
the fight between the people who seek to aid the growth of the 
child’s values by first studying the desires and yearnings in the 
child’s mind, and those who start by lecturing to the child about 
what he does not now want, but which the adult believes he will 
need, and therefore ought to want. There is the difference of 
opinion between those who think the teacher should try to con- 
struct an environment which will make the pupil think,—the 
teacher, i. e., working indirectly, and those who think that the 
teachers should work upon the child by direct action. According 
to one group, the teacher is a stage manager in the background, 
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preparing the surroundings which will command thinking in the 
child ; according to the other, the teacher is the only environment 
the child needs, for it is the teacher who educates, not the environ- 
ment. Finally, there is the controversy which the Freudian Wish 
is precipitating over the question of repressing children’s wills. 

We must choose between these very important competitors for 
mastery in the practice of teaching. Our ignorance must be dis- 
pelled, if our selection is to be made intelligent. But how? I 
believe we must think of all of them as on trial. We must think 
of ourselves as experimental scientists and we must try to be 
worthy of the scientist’s method of work, in this learning how to 
serve the child’s development best. : 

We believe, however, that higher than this purpose is that of 
serving society’s development best. The difficulty of this service 
brings us to our second reason for believing that the development 
of modern education must rely upon the experimental habit. 

II. Does not our ignorance of educational purposes require 
at? 

The position to be taken in this paper is briefly this: 

A. The study of society is needed to furnish direction for 
education. 

B. Society is a complex, unsolved, dynamic thing, whose needs 
are not clearly seen, whose problems are not clearly recognized. 
Society is experimenting to find out what are its real problems. 
Education as one servant of society should experiment to discover 
what the problems are which it should attack—what its general 
aims should be. When it attacks these problems it will find evi- 
dence to establish their relative importance This gathering of 
evidence is experimental in nature. 

C. Society is experimenting with policies to meet these prob- 
lems. A social policy is an experiment. A social policy working 
through education is an educational aim or policy. A specific 
aim—a plan of work in education is therefore an experiment. 

A. Education has too largely been thought of in terms of psy- 
chological principles. A change is now in process. The growing 
belief in the dependence of educational theory upon social theory 
is shifting the emphasis in educational thinking from psycholog- 
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ical to sociological considerations. ‘Two factors are responsible 
for this. First, education has come to be counted perhaps the 
chief means of building society, the most powerful engine in social 
progress. Society has therefore required the shift. Impetus has 
also come from forces within the educational profession. Chaos 
in teaching aims drove educators to seek some basis of unity of 
purpose, some arbiter for their differences. Society-study is the 
answer to this need. Will any one now dispute that the study of 
human living is preliminary to intelligent teaching? By it we 
seek to know what young men and women have to do in life— 
what skills, what capacities, what warnings, what equipment, they 
need. Knowing these things, education can serve life more com- 
pletely, and educators can work with clearness of aim. What are 
the difficulties in this shift ? 

Social life is a great unsolved complex. Society is experimeni- 
ing in uncertainty and ignorance. We are children yet in our 
understanding and control of the social environment. We are 
trying to develop a science of society, a science of social diagnosis, 
but it is yet in its infancy. It is an experimental science; experi- 
mental partly because we are so ignorant and unskillful and partly 
because the task is so overwhelming. Since educational aims rely 
upon this infant experimenting and as yet blundering science, 
for their source, a moderately active imagination can see how 
tentative and experimental educational work must be. Let us 
examine in more detail how this experimenting socia] science im- 
poses its methods upon educators. 

B. Do we see clearly what problems and ills .society should 
attack. We all agree that society is somewhat out of gear; that 
there is sickness in the social body. We differ, however, in our 
diagnoses. We find life inadequate at different points. If any- 
one thinks this seeking into the failure of life is easy, let him 
try’ to name the worst shortcoming in our American civilization. 
I put down a few answers to this problem: 

1. Unsocialized conscience. 

2. Thoughtless acceptance of the new. 

3. Luxurious consumption. 

4, Over-estimate of rights and under-estimate of duties. 
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. Exploitation of productive citizens by the proletariat. 
. Materialistic ideals. 
. Poverty and inequality of economic opportunity. 

10. Increasing violation of individual rights and independence. 

This does not portray, it merely suggests, our disagreement. 
Probably no one would agree to all of these; certainly no two 
people would agree upon the order of importance. 

This difference is to be expected. We are all products of dif- 
ferent environments and have varying skills. It is to be expected 
also because the society we are examining is a mammoth con- 
fusion. The president of Dartmouth has said well that “we 
hardly know more than that a great winnowing of human affairs 
is in process.” Our environment is being remade. Strange ideas 
are knocking at our attention. Great forces are shaking the 
world. We little understand the changing import of War, trade 
fluxes, industrial development, national ambitions, religious revi- 
vals, democratic ideas, new alliances. Our souls are being sorely 
taxed to grasp the meaning of this dynamic state. Our different 
souls grasp different aspects of this meaning; i. e., we diagnose 
differently. 

But why does this vagueness of the disease require experiment ? 
Because there is no other way of arriving at unity of purpose 
and conclusions in our diagnosis. We cannot have unity of up- 
bringing among our people as a basis for unity of diagnosis. We 
cannot produce sameness of minds. We cannot abolish the difti- 
culty and complexity of life. What we can do, is to treat the 
evil which a conclusion names as a hypothesis, and watch the 
effects upon society of applying remedies to it. We can attack 
an evil which we think important, and can verify or reconstruct 
our idea of its importance. If we find society little affected by 
our attack, must we not call it an imagined ill? If we see society’s 
welfare largely contributed to by our applying ourselves to an 
alleged evil, we will conclude that is an evil in truth. 

Thus society by halting experiment seeks to discover its real 
difficulties. By the same halting experiment, and as one agent 


5. Sex ignorance and a decadent family. 
6. Laziness and lack of skill in thinking. 
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in society, the educator must seek to discover his real difficulties, 
those of society’s problems which are his tasks. Only in this way 
can he find his goal, his general aims. The vague and moving 
demands which life makes upon education would require testing 
and trying by the sociological branch of the profession, even if 
we admitted as valid the fallacy of a finished science of child 
psychology, of unchanging psychological principles. 

C. We have only begun our experimenting when we tenta- 
tively agree upon the evil to attack. The solution, the plan, is 
the next problem. Our plan we call a policy. A social policy 
then is a plan for the doing of some task. After much thinking 
and discussion a policy is inaugurated, is put on trail. This social 
policy, however, is not Final Truth, as its defenders so often infer 
and too often believe. It is a hypothesis being studied in its 
living, working relations, than which there is no other final source 
of evidence. As Ralph Barton Perry wrote in The New Republic 
a few months ago, “a social policy can be proved only by being 
put into effect.” 

Why is it that in some of the physical sciences we can prove 
a plan without putting it into life? Is it not that these have a 
long experience of data-gathering behind them; that in them the 
experimental mind has long since taken the place of the dogmatic 
one, and that the natural physical environment is relatively stable ? 
Social experience in social policies lacks these elements making 
for certainty. The “laissez faire” philosophy which dominated 
in our policies until near the end of the last century, was a foe 
to experiment by the government. As a consequence the begin- 
ning of constructive legislation has been a recent one and the life 
of policy-trying a short life relative to the life of mechanical prac- 
tice. The inception of a large part of today’s significant social 
policies is in the memory of middle-aged men. Our policy-experi- 
ence has indeed been short. Moreover, policies have usually been 
treated not as experiments but as panaceas. The Adamson Law 
is a noteworthy exception. The work of the reformer has been 
thought done when his plan was adopted. Through this inatten- 
tion to plans under trial, the experience-value of policies was 
not appreciated. Experience brought little evidence, few data. 
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The experimental nature of policy is in fact not yet appreciated. 
Witness the need of over-stating the certainty of the value of a 
reform, to convince the people of the desirability of trying it. 

Our short experience and our closed-mindedness have thus made 
our knowledge small. Furthermore, ever-changing conditions 
reduce the applicability, and therefore the value of past experi- 
ence and drive us into watching the present. Different values 
govern in the social kind from one decade to another, making the 
people react in different ways. To discover how they will react is 
a steady puzzle. From year to year also there are different influ- 
ences to stimulate different reactions. Such a changed body of 
environmental influences and a different social psychology give 
different results to a policy than the results which a past day 
would have given or did give. The present working of a policy 
is therefore uncertain because of these changed controlling factors. 
It is diffieult to find in our meagre history of social evidence sure 
tools for the present. 

The present then is on trial—our life, our institutions, our 
purposes, our aims, our plans. What social policies can we name 
which have graduated from the school of experience? Has govern- 
ment ownership? Has prison reform? JHas prohibition, even 
though a majority of us believe it to be the truth? Has freedom 
of an irresponsible press? Has our type of representative govern- 
ment? Has democracy even? An aflirmative reply to any of 
these questions will draw from some quarter evidence to prove the 
opposite, denying the validity of the certificate of graduation. I 
think we can truly say that wherever men and women are living, 
and working on these problems, there policies are on trial. 

If these thoughts justify the experimenting spirit in all social 
policies, they justify that spirit in dealing with those social poli- 
cies or plans which are delegated to educators. For the plans of 
educators are in origin society’s plans, and draw their inspiration 
from society’s tasks. Educational policies stand with economic, 
social reform and political policies as plans by which the social 
purpose is working. They therefore partake of the trial nature 
of all social plans. They differ only in that their peculiar im- 
portance and extreme youth make special claim upon the experi- 
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mental method. Educational aims or plans are the most essen- 
tial social policies because the work which men delegate to educa- 
tion is closer to the vital organs of society than that of any other 
of society’s subordinates. Professor Ernest C. Moore has summed 
it up: “The chiefs of the philosophers have regarded it as the one 
thing needful for the perfecting of states and the improving of 
lives.” If this be true, then plans, specific aims, in educating are 
the most meaningful and therefore the most urgent social experi- 
ments. 

The shortness of educational policy-experience, relative to other 
social policy-experience, argues the same point. John Dewey’s 
School and Society appeared in 1899. Teachers’ College was 
born in 1886, but became an accredited part of Columbia Uni- 
versity only in 1899. The growth of departments of education 
has succeeded by several decades the formation and development 
of other departments of social science in our colleges and univer- 
sities. The formation of professional ethics and an esprit de 
corps are only now in process of making. But scattering changes 
in education came before 1900. We cannot say that the leaven 
of progress worked much before that date. These significant 
recent events or growths tell us that if social science is young, its 
educational offspring is even younger. So much the greater is 
our ignorance and the need for an open-minded, truth-seeking 
profession. 

The actual presence of unproved, untasted plans for various 
problems heightens this necessity: 

1. The problem of consumption: 

Shall we teach an increase or a restriction of consumption ? 

Shall the school increase its care of the children in order to 
influence their consuming standards ? 

2. The problem of production: 

Shall women be trained for industry or for the home ? 

Shall vocational education plan to improve economic and human 
conditions ? or 

Supply a better grade of workers for the regimen ? or 

Help the United States to compete for world commerce ? 
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Shall the boys and girls be trained in the duties of trade union 
membership ? 

Shall industrial education teach industrial specialization or 
industrial adaptability ? 

3. The problem of working together socially: 

Shall our cultural teaching develop men who have a large num- 
ber of attractive and disconnected interests, or who have a broad 
understanding of human relationships ? 

Shall the schools eschew religion, or be responsible for as much 
as citizenship needs ? 

Shall we train women in the duties of citizenship where they 
do not vote ? 

Shall the teacher train the unsocialized immigrant and the 
desocialized elite by co-operative participation or by teaching 
them to follow leaders ? ; 

Shall students be taught knowledge of or knowledge about de- 
mocracy ¢ 

Men and women do not agree upon the answers to these ques- 
tions. And is there any way of finding the true answers except 
by building a laboratory around them, and giving them as com- 
panion the experimental mind? It is the dogmatic mind that 
perpetuates misunderstanding and brings paralysis to growth; 
whereas “it is necessary,”’ as Professor Perry said in his splendid 
essay, “that social policies should be undertaken with a will, but 
be corrected or abandoned without stubbornness if they fail.” 

Stubbornness does not always come from vested interests, con- 
fidence in the past, lazy minds, or pugnacious spirits. Love of 
childhood sometimes produces it. A high capacity of cherishing 
children may grow into a feeling of offense at the thought of ex- 
perimenting with their priceless minds and souls. But it is the 
costliness of this raw stuff which makes us protest against stag- 
nation in ways of dealing with it. It is the very preciousness of 
children’s lives which urges us in the search for better ways of 
teaching. To save the waste of this “raw stuff”—to save it for 
service to our social ideals—is the very Holy Grail of educational 
experiment. But the task of making right our social and educa- 
tional ideals is never finished. Living a national and inter- 
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national life is a serious, complex business, full of dangers, un- 
certainties and unforeseen crises. If we are really devoted to the 
attempt to make progress through this chaos by means of a demo- 
cratic organization ; if we are really devoted to making education 
give its largest contribution to this effort; if we will admit our 
ignorance of psychology and sociology in the presence of this 
great work,—we shall put high value upon experiment in edu- 
cation. 





Progress 


Eternal progress is the law of nature. No matter how battered 
and blood stained the traveller may be, or how low down in the Valley 
of Despair. Above and beyond are the everlasting mountains, their 
crystal summits towering to the blue heavens and beckoning upward 
and onward. He shall hear. their call, and rising with renewed 
strength surmount all obstacles and achieve final victory. 


—A. S. Amegs. 











Raphael in the Background. 
A PICTURE FOR TEACHERS OF ALIENS 


Mary Gove Situ, Mr. Hortyoxe Co.ieeer, 
Sourn Haptey, Mass. 


Smcm:€ © TE was just a little girl, little for her age, and only 
twelve, anyway,—a demure, quaint-looking child, 

S so shy that even with me, who had known her since 

: she was hardly more than a baby, she had little to 
Suemmowmms say. Pictures were her words, and scraps of paper 
: adorned with sketches of gorgeous ladies in sweep- 

= ing trains, or smiling, round-eyed babies, or nose- 

gays of flowers, highly colored and crudely drawn 
at first, passed current with her for ideas. She was always busy 
at the task of expressing herself through pencil and crayon, copy- 
ing pictures from the Sunday supplements, rejoicing in gaudy 
scenes from insurance companies. Yet her work, however crude, 
showed sense of form, expression and vitality. At school her 
teacher found her aptitude for drawing and coloring very marked. 

“Tell me about her home,” she said to me. ‘“‘What is there in 
her background that accounts for this talent ?”’ 

But I was at a loss to explain it. -I recalled her home environ- 
ment, her mother, who could neither read nor write even her native 
Italian; her father, beginning now to pick up the rudiments of 
English. There was never a book in the crowded, dismal tene- 
ment, save those that came in through the schools. The only pic- 
tures were cheap, colored lithographs of saints or martyrs, sup- 
plemented by an occasional picture postcard. Innate refinement 
there was, but no suggestion of what we mean by culture—nothing 
to account for the interest of the artist, the sense of color, the eye 
for proportion, the mind to design and the hand to execute—no 
stimulus for the love of artistic beauty. 

“Then,” said the teacher, herself an artist, “it must be Raphael 
back of her.” 


When we think of the hundreds and thousands of foreign chil- 
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dren in our public schools, we wonder if there are not many who 
have their Raphaels back of them, but whose heritage we are too 
shortsighted to see The crowded schoolroom, the taxing schedule, 
dreary tenements, the exhausting struggle on all sides for daily 
bread, all these seem to shut out the past, to close a door upon 
civilizations already old when ours was still unknown, and alien 
children are set in the schoolrooms of our modern civilization as 
though machine-created to fit our system—as though no centu- 
ries of their own traditions and lore and faiths ran through their 
blood to give them individualities and to make them capable of 
unique contributions to our communal life. 

In the-case of the little Italian girl, a teacher whose vision 
was not limited by the schoolroom, saw baek through the centu- 
ries and found in the child a descendant of Raphael. In the whole 
life of the child her vision made a difference. A school of art 
took the place of a department store or a telephone exchange, and 
for two years, winning scholarships of merit along the way, she 
had guidanee and training to fit her to earn her living in work 
she loved and in which she could grow. And it is not just the 
difference in her own life that counts. The community is better 
for her more intelligent education. Gradually she lifted the 
whole family to a higher economic level. The dreary and inade- 
quate tenement gave place to a little house in the suburbs, with 
chances for health and normal living offering fair security for « 
happier outlook upon life for them all, and giving the probability 
of more useful citizenship. 


x 
Of course each child does not have a Raphael back of him, ~ 


but each child has a background, foreign to our American life; 
which we need to know in order to allow fullest and freest ex- 
pression. 

There are two possible ways of coming to an understanding 
of national or racial background, ways which, at no time far 
apart, are constantly meeting and running along together for a 
while, neither going all the way by itself. They show different 
lights and shades, offer different bases of perspective, give differ- 
ent points of view, and neither taken alone shows the whole 


background. 
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First, there is the way of historic approach, by knowledge of a 
people’s rise and development, of their decline and fall, of their 
political and civic history, their literature of morals and of art. 
It is the broader path, the main thoroughfare. By the light shed 
on this way a teacher, conscious of the cruel years of oppression 
and tyranny, reads the Revolution in the intensity and vividness 
of some eager Russian child; her imagination sees the kindling 
of the fire that has leaped from heavy, stolid peasantry to answer 
the call of democracy. Or, in some restless, vivacious, twelve-year- 
old boy she finds the Sicilian heritage from classical days—those 
days when every young man could stand before an immense audi- 
ence and hold them by his magnetism and his power of words. 
By the historic companionship of this road she is keen to recog- 
nize and save precious qualities, inheritances from other lands 
and other days; she is quickened to seek talent out of the ordinary, 
above the level; some unique deftness, some shy, hidden power. 
No Raphael nor Chopin nor Socrates nor Galileo, no poet nor 
prophet, shall be lost, for by this road the teacher knows the great 
past with its infinite promise for the future. 

But then there is the other way, the way of by-paths and wan- 
dering, hidden trails. It is the way of superstition and folk-lore, 
of legend and old custom. It takes us to the background of 
peasantry, of people of far-away hamlet, to those upon whom tra- 
dition closely and warmly clings. It may not lead us to the 
Raphaels and the Dvoraks, but it gives us a setting for the thou- 
sands of immigrant children who come from remote communities ; 
from towns and villages of mediaeval custom, where modern civil- 
ization has hardly entered, and where our ways are unknown. 

We want to know their strange little ways of heart and mind, 
and to understand their actions, curious and perplexing to us. 
So we need not only the historic background, but that of legend 
and folk-lore, of ritual, superstition and custom. For these things 
have lived deep in the people’s lives, and tinge the manners and 
ways of each little alien child in our schools today. 
> It is quite natural perhaps, and it is a very practical fact to 
bear in mind, that you can seldom make a foreigner see and accept 
your reasoning and arguments unless you know the premises 
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from which he has reached his own contrary convictions. But 
if you can start with an intelligent interest in his own customs, 
in his own modes of thinking, and with a sympathetic acknowl- 
edgement of them, then you have his confidence and co-operation, 
and he becomes receptive to ideas concerning our customs and 
decrees. 

To illustrate, I can tell the story of a boy in a small city where 
industrial conditions had gathered a large foreign population, 
and where a certain teacher was having great difficulty with 
truancy. The boy, a son of an Italian cobbler, gave so much 


ev 


‘trouble, that finally the father was arrested and fined ten dollars. 


He paid his ten dollars, was freed, but said he would not send 
his boy to school. He was arrested again, and fined double the 
amount. He paid it, but the boy continued to make too frequent 
absent marks in the teacher’s record book, and the cobbler began 
to make threatening remarks about the man who made him pay 
much money for no purpose. At this juncture the teacher asked 
a mutual friend of the cobbler and herself, an Italian-speaking 
American, to have a talk with him about our school laws and the 
necessity of the boy’s obeying them. Now, in Italy there are so- 
called compulsory school laws too, and the cobbler was used to 
his kind. We talked over his kind of school laws and the cobbler 
found them very good. For if he needed the boy to help him in 
his work, or if the mother needed the girl to help her with the 
babies, of course any reasonable magistrate would see for himself 
why the child was not at school, and would not bother them, 
After half an hour or so of amicable discussion and interchange 
of ideas about the ways of the Italian small town, the Italian- 
speaking American led up to talk about school laws here in 
America, about the reason for them and why they are enforced ; 
about their protective qualities and their ultimate values. These 
soon became righteous things in the mind of the cobbler, and an 
hour of mutual understanding and respect carried conviction and 
co-operation ‘where arrests and fines had brought stubbornness and 
threats. The boy is now doing good work in the high school and 
the father is an enthusiastic supporter of our public school 
system, 
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As another example of the uselessness of argument without 
understanding, and as a simple illustration of the futility of mere 
beating against stubborn walls of century-old custom, let me tell 
about being asked one day by the principal of a school in a con- 
gested foreign quarter of a large city to see if I could prevail 
upon an Italian mother to send her little girl to school. Notes 
home had done no good, messages sent through other children had 
accomplished nothing, and the truant officer availed only on those 
days when he went and by force took the child from the indignant 
parent. I found the mother in a typically Sicilian-American tene- 
ment, the kitchen at once the bake-house, the laundry, the wood 
and coal bin, the nursery and the reception room; the bedroom 
very clean and uncluttered, the brass of the bedposts shiny, the 
sheets with deep crocheted borders hanging well to the floor, the 
counterpane heavily embroidered, and the pillow-shams wishing 
“Buon Riposo.” Pictures of the Madonna and of saints hung on 
ornate wallpaper, and in a corner, under a little glass-protected 
image of the suffering Christ, a lighted taper burned dimly. 
~~ The moment I saw the woman I knew what the trouble was. 
I knew why the little girl was kept at home; I knew why no 
entreaties or threats from the school could prevail. For the 
woman’s hair was hanging down over her shoulders even at mid- 
day ; long, heavy hair which under normal conditions it would be 
her pride and glory to have dressed neatly and gathered in comely 
fashion back from her face. But now it hung loose, untidy, fall- 
ing over her ears or over her eyes, weird and somber-looking; 
her whole aspect one of listless dejection. As I looked at her a 
picture flashed into my mind of a woman I had met in a remote 
mountain village of Sicily—a little village all compact and 
friendly, clinging to a sunny hillside. Its houses were each snug 
and close against the next, with streets hardly wider than extended 
arms might reach across. For they were not built today nor yes- 
terday, but in those strenuous times when the populace held 
together like barnacles to a rock to keep back fierce hosts of 
invading Saracens. The old fountain, where the mountain stream 
was led in days when Theocritus sang, was still the gathering 
place for friendly chat, as old and young loitered up the hill to 
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the Piazza to fill their jugs and buckets for the daily water supply. 
It was here, off the Piazza, in an old stone and mortar house, 
gray and crumbly with the centuries, that I met the woman whose 
picture flashed into my mind when I saw our “problem,” this 
non-conforming Sicilian of the American tenement. For my 
friend of the Sicilian hamlet, she, too, though it was more than 
mid-day, had her hair falling unkempt and loose over her shoulders, 
and wore an air of disconsolate and abandoned dejection. She, 
too, had a daughter, a girl of eleven or twelve, but my reason for 
calling in this case was different, for I had not gone there to 
enforce a school law, but to offer my condolences and pay my 
respects to a mother and daughter in mourning. Her husband 
had died some months previous, and it was not right for her to 
come to me, even out of compliment to a guest of the village and 
a foreigner from far-away America. The daughter had begun 
again to go out to the fountain for water and to do the necessary 
errands, but had not returned to school. Yet they considered 
that they had compulsory education. Etiquette, the established 
custom of their fathers for generations, forbade the resumption 
of public appearance until the term of “first mourning” was over. 
The whole scene came before my eyes, and when I saw the 
woman in the tenement, her hair hanging, bereaved and disconso- 
late, I knew the whole situation and offered my condolences and 
my sympathy. She wanted to know of my journeyings in her 
country—had I been to this province and to that—and did I not 
find her country beautiful beyond compare—“fairer than song.” 
Little by little we came back to America and my reason for call- 
ing upon her, and by and by, her dread and fear gone, she was 
ready for the assurance that she would still be respected, that 
according to our way of thinking she would in no wise dishonor 
her husband’s memory if she let her little girl go back to school. 
The custom of hospitality—the hospitality of the South and 
the East—is something we of the new West have to contend with 
in our school attendance. Hospitality plays a much bigger part 
in southern and eastern countries than it does with us. In a 
Sicilian village where I spent a week, shepherds from the hills 
came bringing fresh cheeses; poor people brought me olives and 
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dried fruits, the parish priest sent me cakes and “dolce,” neigh- 
bors drove up their goats for milking, and richer friends brought 
“capretto,” the meat of young goat or kid, and a rare delicacy. 

In our own cities there are Greeks who cannot spare their 
children for school, for are not friends coming from a neighbor- 
ing town, and what sort of a welcome would it be if each member 
of the family, from the youngest to the oldest, were not there to 
receive them? Have not little Syrian children been kept at 
home because I, a school visitor, was coming some time during 
the day to call? Honor and hospitality are above all school laws! 

Similar in effect is the observance of family relationships, with 
their intricate demands. The relationship frequently includes 
far-outlying members of the family, or, passing beyond family tie, 
extends into bond of town or province. A child’s school work may 
suffer considerably from special occasions of family or provincial 
grieving or rejoicing, with their accompanying demonstrations, 
but if by dint of unravelling of bonds of kinship the ultimate 
cause of weariness or restlessness or inattention is discovered ‘t 
may seem ridiculously remote. 

Similarly Sundays and saints’ days have to be reckoned with. 
Our sober Sunday is hard for many of our newcomers to recon- 
cile and adapt themselves to. Sunday in Southern Italy, for in- 
stance, is a happy, festive, kindly and hospitable day—an outdoors 
day of friendly visiting in open café, of sauntering through the 
streets in family groups, of jaunts into the fields. But in Amer- 
ica, with its city confusion, its distances, its crowded trolleys, 
and its shut-in tenements, the effort to attain to the reunions and 
familiar gayety of the old country turns the day into a strenuous 
forerunner of a tired and spiritless Monday. 

How pale and colorless our American holidays must seem to 
those whose saints’ days and festivals are gala days—days abound- 
ing in gaiety and laughter and unrestrained spontaniety of joyous 
expression. Would it matter if a child were kept at home to 
help prepare for such a fest? Or stayed at home the next day 
to rest from such an occasion? Religious ceremony and perform- 
ance of solemn ritual preface the great day, or bring a noontide 
respite casting no more than a refreshing shadow over the day’s 
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high lights; and at eventide Ave Maria gives blessing upon a fes- 
tival whose happy celebration has not ended with the setting of 
the sun, but will continue with feast and merriment perhaps until 
morning brings in a new day. 

The family calendar of the Russian is full of such days, and 
as you learn the ways of different areas of that far-extending land, 
you come to feel that all important things are set and regulated 
by Saints’ Days. Haymaking, for instance, does not start accord- 
ing to the crop or to the weather, but on St. Peter’s Day—the 
twenty-ninth of June. Is it any wonder that simple peasant folk, 
not very long in this country, find it hard to accept school, rather 
than a saint’s day, as regulator of a child’s activity ? 

Jane Addams has spoken of the “dignity of expression in in- 
herited form” evidenced on the Festival of the Epiphany, the 
day of “Benediction of the Waters,” in the coming of hundreds 
and thousands of orthodox Jews to the Brooklyn and Manhattan 
bridges in New York to cast their sins into the waters that the 
New Year might have a clean beginning. This religious ritual, 
preserved through the centuries, speaks of spiritual values in the 
thick of material fears and struggles, and may be taken as “symbol 
of the reality of the inner life” of immigrant people among us. 

The influence of superstition and legend is usually less obvious 
than that of custom, and less easy to illustrate by concrete example. 
That it plays its part in the psychology of the child is, however, 
beyond question; and as part of the background it bears signifi- 
cance to a teacher of foreign children. 

Monday, for instance, is proverbially a bad day for school, but 
in parts of the world strange to us, legend has it that Monday 
is a bad day for beginning anything. Just so, a ban may rest on 
other days. I have known women who chose their time for baking 
bread, for on certain days, even should the bread rise, no good 
could come from eating it—nor would flowers planted on those 
days grow and blossom. I suppose in some past time the super- 
stition was connected with evil spirits, for they figure commonly 
among untutored people of many different countries. Perhaps, 
at some New Year season, you have happened upon the Sign of 
the Cross above some tenement door and wondered at its signifi- 
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cance. It has been put there early in the morning on the day of 
the Blessing of the Waters, to keep out wandering evil spirits 
expelled by the Benediction. 

These spirits have strange places and ways of appearance— 
almost as many as there are sections of countries. It is dangerous 
to go away leaving a book open, as a demon may take your place 
at the open page and create havoc. Never eat from a piece of 
bread over which you have recited a “berakah,” a blessing, unless 
you cut it in two, as otherwise evil spirits might trouble your 
digestion. In case of convulsions, break a pot or dish in front 
of the sufferer to scare away the demons. 

Have you ever noticed blue beads on the cap of some child of 
the East? They are a protection from the evil eye. Or have 
you seen some fiery-tempered mother from a southern land quickly 
raise her hand with the thumb and little finger thrust out, the 
three middle fingers closed against the palm? It may be she sus- 
pects you, that you have said something to invite the eye of the 
evil one, for she is using this gesture to ward him off. In the 
south of Italy you can buy protective coral amulets anywhere— 
cheap ones hawked by itinerant vendors for a few soldi, or expen- 
sive ones made from perfect coral and sold in fashionable shops 
of the city. None need be without. That tiny coral hand, the 
thumb and the little finger thrust out, is hung about many a 
peasant child’s neck even before his first little dress is put on him, 
and many an old grandmother and great-grandmother still clings 
to it as the supreme talisman against the eye of the evil one. 

Faith in the efficacy of spitting thrice is a curious relic of 
superstition belonging to various countries as widely removed 
from each other as is cold northern Russia from sun-steeped Italy. 
In sections of both these lands spitting and the magic number 
three are used resourcefully as precautions and remedial measures. 
To mitigate the evil of a bad dream, for instance, spit three times 
in succession. 

Legends and superstitions are legion and more varied than the 
cliques and clans that make up the various nationalities in the 
schools of our foreign sections. Scattered in among them you 
find some of beauty and quaint charm, factors for poesy in 
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the spirit and literature of the people. However hard to analyse 
and differentiate they may be, each has its part in the make-up 
of our “background,” and, though perhaps in some indefinable, 
subtle, elusive way, they all have their reaction in the classroom. 
To begin to know them all would involve a specialized study of 
custom and tradition, of origins and variations, but just some 
little recognition of them, such as I have suggested, gives added 
color and vividness and meaning to the schoolroom and enriches 
interpretative ability. 

I do not want to have it supposed from what I have said 
that there are not thousands of immigrant children who come 
from educated families and from cities where education is on a 
par with, or superior to, our own. Nor would I have anyone 
infer that there are not numbers of parents who come to America 
purposing to give their children the best education our democracy 
offers, who are ready to make sacrifice, if necessary, in order to 
let their children have unrestrictedly the freedom of our schools. 

Yet, for them all, children of other lands, there are racial and 
provincial inheritances and characteristics, traditions and customs, 
that we who would be their teachers have sometimes ignored and 
left undeciphered, group psychologies which we have passed by 
without interest or recognition. 

I think it is fitting, if only to keep the beauty and poetry of 
other lands, that we should know the “Raphael in the background” ; 
and I am sure that such knowledge will have its response from 
the children as they are being guided into the ideals of America. 

And a happy thing about attaining to an understanding of 
backgrounds is, that it does not place additional burden upon a 
teacher, but may come even while on pleasure bent, with travel, 
with reading, and with friendliness in the neighborhood of which 
she is a part. 
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HE public schools of the Hawaiian Islands are note- 
worthy in two ways—the diversity of their racial 
elements, and the dominance of Asiatics. The 
Territory of Hawaii has been for nearly twenty 
years an integral part of the United States. The 
racial problems of Hawaii, as exemplified in her 
schools, are hence of real concern to the United 
States as a whole. Quantitatively Hawaii pre- 
sents the remarkable picture of a thin veneer of white Americans 
overlaying and controlling a dark-skinned population preponder- 
antly alien, Asiatic, male, landless, homeless, non-Christian, non- 
English-speaking, and illiterate. Such an antithesis obviously 
suggests genuine social, economic and educational problems.’ 

During a residence of over a decade in the Hawaiian Islands 
the writer has been intimately associated with the work of the 
public schools; has traveled extensively throughout the archi- 
pelago, and has gathered much first-hand material relating to the 
local educational situation. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss somewhat in detail the present ethnic status of Hawaii's 
polyglot and polychrome school population. The whole problem 
of immigration in the United States is a vast one. It tends to 
increase rather than to diminish. For a long time to come it 
will be one of the paramount problems of American public educa- 
tion. Hawaii may help in the solution. 

It is unnecessary to sketch the general topography, history and 
economic development of Hawaii. These factors have profoundly 
influenced Hawaii’s educational evolution. They are fully chron- 
icled in the many standard works upon Hawaii? and are readily 
accessible. Three outstanding phenomena in Hawaii’s educational 
history are: First, the rapid decadence of the native Hawaiians, 
under the malign influence of “civilization” ; second, the agricul- 
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tural development of the islands by enterprising Europeans and 
Americans; third, the insistent demand of the plantations for 
cheap labor. 

The desire for cheap labor on the sugar plantations led the 
Hawaiian planters to search the entire world for suitable men. 
The Hawaiian government entered more and more into the details 
of immigration, and finally became practically a recruiting 
agency for cheap labor. It sought labor in all parts of the world, 
notably from China, Japan and Polynesia, Portugal, Spain, Ger- 
many, Norway, Porto Rico; and later from Russia and the Philip- 
pines. In all nearly 200,000 immigrants have been brought to 
the Hawaiian Islands since 1852, at a total cost of nearly 
$10,000,000, or about $50 each. Of the total number imported, 
probably half have gone home, others have died or left the planta- 
tions and gone into various industries. 

The school population may be considered in the following ethnic 
groups: 

1. Hawaiians—the native Polynesians. 

2. Part-Hawaiians—mixtures of the first group with the vari- 

ous immigrant stocks. 


3. Asiatics—Japanese, Chinese and Koreans. 
4, Latin Europeans—Portuguese and Spanish. 
5. Porto Ricans and Filipinos. 

6. Russians and Germans, 

7. British. 

8. Americans. 


Three stocks, conspicuous in many mainland school populations, 
are represented very sparingly in Hawaii, either as adults or 
children, namely, Irish, Jews and negroes. 

HaAwaltrans. 

The native Hawaiians, two centuries ago, were the sole pos- 
sessors of the islands which bear their name. The primitive popu- 
lation probably numbered 250,000 to 350,000. It was as great or 
greater than the total population of the islands today. At pres- 
ent the so-called “pure Hawaiian” stock numbers about 23,000. 
Eight years ago it was 26,000. There are about 1,000 Hawaiians 
at work on the sugar plantations. In 1900 there were 5,000 
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Hawaiian school children; today there are 3,700. This is a 
decrease of 70 per year during the past 17 years, or over five a 
month. At this rate in a few decades the pure Hawaiian stock 
will wholly disappear from the-schools. At present Hawaiiau 
children comprise only 9% of the total school enrollment. 30% 
of the total decrease in the public school enrollment during 
1916-17 was Hawaiian. 600 Hawaiian children were born in 
1917. There are 600 Hawaiians in private schools. Attending 
the College of Hawaii are seven Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian 
students. There are 90 Hawaiian teachers in the public schools, 
and 10 in private schools. 


Part-HawallANns. 


In 1917 there were in the schools about 5,000 children of part- 
Hawaiian parentage. The term “part-Hawaiian” is decidedly 
vague, as it refers to the Hawaiian mother; the father may be 
American, European, Chinese, or almost any other nationality.*® 

The great majority of the “part-Hawaiians,” however, are Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians or Chinese-Hawaiians. In 1900 there were 
2,600 part-Hawaiian children in the schools. The increase in 
17 years is about 2,300, or nearly 100%. As the pure Hawaiian 
type diminishes the mixed type becomes prominent. At present 
part-Hawaiian children comprise nearly 13% of the total school 
enrollment. There are 1,400 in private schools. 900 part- 
Hawaiian children were born last year. The total part-Hawaiian 
population is about 16,000. There are over 200 part-Hawaiian 
teachers in the public schools, and about 25 in the private schools. 

JAPANESE. 

Nearly half the population of Hawaii is foreign-born. Of the 
100,000 population that is foreign-born, about 68% are Japanese, 
about 16% Chinese, and 5% are Koreans. Asiatics thus com- 
prise about five-sixths of the total foreign-born population. 

The Japanese are dominant in Hawaii’s schools today, and wiil 
so continue for many decades. They constitute nearly 40% of 
the total school enrollment. There are now 15,000 Japanese 
children in the schools. In 1900 there were only 1,300. This 


See Ernest J. Reece, Race Mingling in Hawaii. American Journal of Soci- 
ology 20: 104-116. 1914. 
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phenomenal increase has been at the rate of about 800 per year. 
In other words, for every day in the year there were two more 
Japanese children added to Hawaii’s school enrollment. The 
public school increase (Japanese) during 1916-17 amounted to 
52% of the total increase for that year. The total school enroll- 
ment, all races, for 1890, was 15,537; at present it is about 
40,000. This is an increase of over 125% in 17 years. Over 
1,000 Japanese pupils are in private schools. There are 15 Jap- 
anese students at the College of Hawaii. There are 20 Japanese 
teachers in the public schools, and at least several hundred in the 
Japanese private schools. 

The Japanese population numbers 103,000, or nearly one-half 
the total population. It consists largely of alien males. The 
Japanese have been the backbone of Hawaii’s sugar industry. 
There are now about 26,000 at work on the sugar plantations. 
Most of the Japanese were imported, before annexation, to supply 
the demand for cheap labor. Immigration began about 1886, 
and since that date there has been a large and steady stream of 
alien laborers coming into Hawaii from Japan. Extensive immi- 
gration is taking place at the present time, in the form of “picture 
brides,” who rapidly become mothers of prospective “American 
citizens.” The Japanese have increased 23,000 in seven years, 
both by birth and immigration. The immigration of foreign- 
born Japanese into Hawaii, for a typical series of years, has 
been as follows: 


Previous to 1890............ 6,580 
RSS bs 6 056 werkh one Gee 4,340 
SOON SUND s .. cn. torino: 16,390 
TOOER “BOOS, 05 oisres wrestle wie's 0% 10,350 
CRG sar bias Sonths dc, lee 3,180 
CE RR EEA ae aoe: 8,240 
WM stein cad sick ee 9,205 
PGS « ka Vide Cee as ale none ge 3,070 
OOS. ss screeners one 1,070 


5,000 Japanese babies were born in Hawaii last year; they 
are all eligible to American citizenship. With a Japanese increase 
of 1,400% during the last 17 years, Hawaii’s educational outlook 
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for the next few decades presents certain very serious racial and 
political problems.‘ 
CHINESE. 

The Chinese, however, have increased only to 4,000, whereas there 
times. The first epoch in Hawaii’s industrial exploitation was 
the “Sandalwood Period,” during which an active trade was car- 
ried on with China. Chinese coolies began to be imported in 
small numbers about 1870. The flood of coolie labor swelled rap- 
idly and reached a maximum about 1896. The exclusion law, 
which went into effect with annexation in 1898, has decreased 
the number of Chinese immigrants. The Chinese in Hawaii are 
all from Quantung and mostly from Canton. The immigration 
of foreign-born Chinese into Hawaii, to 1910, has been as follows: 
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The Chinese now number 22,000 in Hawaii; the increase dur- 
ing the past decade has been slight. There are now 800 regis- 
tered voters in Hawaii. In 1900 there were almost as many 
Chinese children (1,300) in the schools as Japanese (1,350). 
The Chinese, however, have increased only to 4,000, whereas there 
are now 14,000 Japanese children. Chinese form over 10% of 
the total population; the Japanese, nearly 40%. Over 1,000 
Chinese pupils are in private schools. There are 18 Chinese 
students at the College of Hawaii. There are 50 to 60 Chinese 
teachers in the public schools, and 15 to 20 in the private schools. 
The Chinese increase in the public school enrollment during 
1916-1917 was over 7% of the total increase for that year. 
700 Chinese babies were born in Hawaii last year. Only 2,000 
of the Chinese population of Hawaii are now working on the sugar 
plantations. 

Koreans. 

Of the three Asiatic peoples that comprise the bulk of Hawaii’s 

population, and that constitute a very large educational problem, 


*See also Theodore Richards, The Future of the Japanese in Hawaii. Jour- 
nal of Race Development 2: 399-423. 1912. 
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the Koreans are the smallest. The immigration of foreign-born 
Koreans into Hawaii to 1910, has been as follows: 
Previows to 10018. 06630 issn 
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There are now about 4,800 Koreans in Hawaii. They are 
almost all aliens; mostly men. 1,300 are now at work on the 
sugar plantations, living in “camps” or barracks. 

Koreans were first classed by themselves in the school reports 
in 1906; in that year there were 161 Korean children in the 
schools. In 1917 the number reached 515, an increase of 354 in 
11 years. Koreans form only 1.3% of the total school enrollment. 
The Korean increase during 1916-17 was 1.4% of the total in- 
crease for that year. There are six Korean students at the Col- 
lege of Hawaii. 154 Korean children are in private schools. 

PORTUGUESE. 

Portuguese have been imported into Hawaii, as cheap planta- 
tion labor, from early times. They stand second only to the 
Chinese in length of residence in Hawaii. They now constitute 
the chief “white” labor of Hawaii. Most of the Portuguese have 
been imported from Madeira and Fayal. The principal influx 
occurred about 1880. The immigration of foreign-born Portu- 
guese into Hawaii, to 1910, has been as follows: 
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There are now about 24,000 Portuguese in Hawaii. 3,400 of 
these are laborers on the sugar plantations. In 1900 there were 
3,800 Portuguese children in the schools; in 1917 this number 
had risen to 5,900, an increase of 2,100, or over 65%, in 17 years. 
1,150 are now in private schools, chiefly Roman Catholic. The 
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Portuguese now comprise 15% of the total school enrollment, and 
exceed all other nationalities except the Japanese. Last year 970 
Portuguese children were born in Hawaii. 

The Portuguese have 2,000 registered voters in Hawaii and 
comprise politically the best element in Hawaii’s diverse immi- 
grant population. They are industrious and thrifty and to a 
considerable extent have risen above the unskilled labor class. 
There are about 100 Portuguese teachers in the public schools, 
and 15 to 20 in the private schools. 

SPANISH. 

The Spanish population is about 3,000. Practically all were 
imported by the government to furnish cheap labor for the sugar 
plantations. There are now about 1,000 Spanish laborers on the 
sugar plantations. The immigration of foreign-born Spanish to 
Hawaii, to 1910, has been as follows: 
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In 1913 there were 1,000 Spanish in the schools; in 1914, 
about 1,000; in 1915, about 1,000; in 1916, 940; and in 1917, 
727. The Spanish element seems to be decreasing, due to emigra- 
tion to the mainland. It comprises less than 2% of the total 
school enrollment, and 66% of the total public school decrease 
for 1916-17. 200 Spanish babies were born in Hawaii last year. 
There are about 65 Spanish children in private schools. None 
have attended the College of Hawaii. There are three Spanish 
teachers in the public schools. 

Porto Ricans. 

There are about 5,300 Porto Ricans in Hawaii. They were 
imported by the government to furnish cheap labor for the sugar 
plantations. At present there are about 1,500 engaged at labor 
on these plantations. In 1901 there were 600 Porto Rican chil- 
dren in the schools. In 1917 there were 1,100; an increase ot 
nearly 100% in 16 years. At present Porto Rican children form 
about 3% of the total school enrollment. 68 pupils are in pri- 
vate schools. The Porto Rican increase in the public school 
enrollment during 1916-17 was 5.5% of the total increase for 
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that period. 200 Porto Rican babies were born in Hawaii last 
year. The Porto Ricans, like the Filipinos, are mostly ignorant 
and unskilled laborers. 

Firnrernos, 

The present Filipino population of Hawaii is about 19,000. 
Most of these have been imported within the past few years to 
supply cheap labor to the agricultural corporations. At present 
there are about 10,000 at work on the sugar plantations. In 
1912 there were 169 Filipino children in the schools; in 1914, 
387; in 1915, 410; in 1916, 499; and in 1917, 585. About 50 
of these are in private schools. Filipinos now comprise 1.5% of 
the total school enrollment; their increase in the public schools 
during 1916-17 was about 4% of the total increase for that year. 
346 Filipino babies were born in Hawaii last year. No Filipino 
students have attended the College of Hawaii; this is also true of 
Porto Ricans, Spanish, and very largely true of Portuguese. 
There is one Filipino teacher in the public schools. 

Russians. 

In an effort to secure cheap plantation labor that would tend 
to overset the prevalence of Asiatics, Russian peasants of the 
lower agricultural classes were imported. A total of about 500 
were imported, but many were dissatisfied and returned to their 
native land. There are now less than 50 Russians at work on 
the sugar plantations. 

In 1913 there were 108 Russian children in the schools; in 
1914, 183; in 1915, 145; in 1916, 128; and in 1917, 142. 32 of 
the latter are in private schools. The Russian element in the 
school population seems to be practically stationary at present. 
It comprises only .3% of the total school enrollment. 14 Russian 
babies were born in Hawaii in 1917. 

GERMANS. 

Germany has labored zealously for commercial supremacy in 
the Pacific. At an early date she established a powerful colony 
in Hawaii. This colony—mostly immigrants directly from Ger- 
many—has been the source of much trouble, espionage, and semi- 
traitorous acts during the recent war. At the outbreak of the 
war there were 300 registered German voters in Hawaii. In 1900 
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there were 320 German children in Hawaii’s schools; in 1917 
there were 275. 90 of these are in private schools. The decline 
has been gradual but unmistakable. At present German chil- 
dren comprise only .7% of the total school enrollment. There are 
about 20 German teachers in the public schools, and six in the 
private schools. Like the Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Ko- 
reans, the Germans have maintained their own private language- 
schools, side by side with the public schools. These schools tend 
toward nationalistic segregation, and are essentially un-American 
and undemocratic. 
BrirTIsH. 

British commercial influence in Hawaii has waned since annex- 
ation. There remains, however, a considerable element in the 
population of British descent. Of these the majority are Scotch, 
and most of them came to the islands directly from Scotland. 
Many of the plantation managers and employees are Scotch. In 
1900 there were 232 school children of British parentage ; in 1917 
there were 152. At present British children constitute only .3% 
of the total school enrollment. 55 are in private schools. There 
are 50 British teachers in the public schools and about 10 in the 
private schools. 43 British children were born in Hawaii last 
year. 

AMERICANS. 

As might be expected, there has been a notable increase in 
American school children since the time of annexation (1898). 
By “Americans” are meant Caucasians of American ancestry. In 
1910 there were 700 American children in Hawaii’s schools; in 
1917 the number reached 1,800, an increase of 1,100 in 17 years. 
Over half the American children (915) are in private schools. 

The increase would be very much greater if the Territory sup- 
ported a population of middle-class, home-owning Americans,— 
farmers, mechanics, and the like. Under the existing social and 
economic system the American population consists of a very thin 
crust of Americans in capitalistic, professional, mercantile, gov- 
ernmental and military pursuits, superimposed upon and almost 
wholly isolated from the great mass of the population. Only 295 
American children were born in Hawaii last year; during the 
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same year there were 5,000 Japanese births. The American popu- 
lation is largely non-home-owning, non-agricultural, and with very 
small families. There is little real social contact with the peo- 
ples of the other races. The largest proportion of the American 
population, like that of the alien Asiatic population, consists of 
unmarried males. American children constitute only 4.6% of 
the total school enrollment. There are about 400 American 
teachers in the public schools, and 250 in the private schools. 
There are 730 Americans working as employees on the sugar 
plantations. 

The educational problem of “Americanizing” Hawaii will never 
be solved until thoroughly organized and long-continued efforts 
are made to establish a large American middle-class population.® 


ILLITERACY. 

An illiterate is any person, ten years of age and over, who is 
unable to write (regardless of ability to read). In 1910 there 
were in Hawaii 40,000 illiterates. This is over 25% of the popu- 
lation ten years of age and over. Literacy is characteristic of 
all the cheap labor which has been imported to work on the plan- 
tations. Over 73% of the Porto Ricans are illiterate; 35% of 
the Japanese; 32% of the Chinese; 25% of the Koreans; 49% 
of the Spanish; 35% of the Portuguese; and 32% of the Fili- 
pinos and negroes. The heavy influx of illiterate labor obviously 
has placed a very heavy burden upon the educational and political 
machinery of Hawaii. 


INABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 


Over one-half of the population of the Territory of Hawaii 
cannot speak English. In 1910 this amounted to 85,000 persons, 
or nearly 57%. 81% of the Koreans cannot speak English ; 
79% of the Japanese ; 63% of the Chinese; 73% of the Spanish ; 
67% of the Porto Ricans; 29% of the Portuguese; and 58% of 
the Filipinos and negroes. The problems of establishing Ameri- 
can ideals among a population that is largely male, alien, home- 
less, landless, and non-English-speaking, are readily apparent. 


5F. H. Newell, Hawaii, its natural resources and opportunities for home- 
making. Washington. 1909, 
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PREPONDERANCE OF UNMARRIED MALEs. 

The unusually large percentage of unmarried males in Hawaii 
is shown by the following data. The social and educational 
effects of this condition are readily apparent. These facts are for 
1910, but are essentially the same at present, 1918: 


Unmarried males, 15 years of age and over: 


NRE. aS had os ah ne oe aoe 49% 
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Part-Hawaiian ........... ...46% Of total males, 
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Population (1910) 20 to 39 years of age: 


Males Females 


INS. Deity dvs aie a eG eew ON 2.800 200 
RN “5 SPs VCS 32,000 12,000 
Ey er ee 6,000 1,200 
Filipino, negro, ete. ........ 1,200 200 
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In recent years the proportions of male to female population 
have become somewhat more evenly balanced. The conditions 
for many decades have been distinctly favorable to and have 
resulted in an excessive amount of commercialized prostitution, 
both in the plantation camps or laborers’ barracks and in Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii today has little of the genuine “home life” which 
is the only real bulwark of the American democracy. 


Women as Fretp Lasorers,. 

The fact that in Hawaii the women do a large amount of 
manual labor in the plantation fields and in the pineapple can- 
neries is a significant commentary upon the conditions of home 
life The women of the various nationalities—Japanese, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Porto Rican, ete.—work in the cane fields, 
in gangs with the men. Women laborers are known to the plant- 
ers and overseers as wahines (the Hawaiian word for women). 
It is obvious that the alien peasant woman who works at hard 
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manual labor in the field for ten hours a day cannot do much 
toward realizing or establishing an “American home,” even though 
her progeny be American-born and attend American schools. 

The bulk of the population of Hawaii is non-Protestant- 
Christian, Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mormonism, 
and Roman Catholicism are strongly entrenched throughout the 
islands. 

The data presented in this paper does not pretend to be a 
complete interpretation of any single phase of Hawaii’s extremely 
complex social and economic life, but it will serve to suggest, 
quantitatively, some of the outstanding problems that Hawaii 
must meet. 


The Spirit of Belgium 


A letter from a Belgian soldier in the trenches contained this 
sentence: “To the last man and the last drop of blood, we are 
Belgians—never Germans.” 


No. mere scrap of paper the Hun could delay, 

He threw it aside and he marched on his way, 

A small neutral nation? His scornful lip curled, 
As o’er ruined Belgium he struck at the world. 


Yes ruined and ravished and wrecked by the foe, 
3ut conquered? No never. Let all the world know 
That Belgium, our Belgium, it never shall be 

The vassal and servant of vile Germany. 


Our all has been taken, our homes were laid low, 
Our people are crushed beneath mountains of woe, 
Our land it lies desolate under the blight 
Of force without mercy—of death-dealing might. 
It may be our last drop of blood must be shed; 
It may be the last of our men must lie dead ; 
But Belgians, yes Belgians forever are we, 
And Germans we never, no never will be. 
—LORENA PEPPARD. 














The Chief Problem in the Education of 
Defective Children. 


Davin B. Corson, SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHoors, Newark, N, J. 


: training feeble-minded children, or to state it dif- 

T ferently, they are attempting in many places to 

train mentally defective children. There are two 

swmmowmancd questions which require an answer; namely, Does 

i the special class equip pupils for industrial employ- 

ment in the community? and Can the co-operation 

of employers during and following the school period 
be obtained and how? 

The two questions are closely related and represent two aspects 
of a complex and difficult problem. It is well to be candid, espe- 
cially in answering the first question. ‘There are some feeble- 
minded pupils who cannot be equipped for industrial employ- 
ment. They are the different grades of idiots and the lower 
grades of imbeciles. It might even be affirmed that a person 
whose mental grade requires custodial care is not capable of indus- 
trial training, but this, like so many things connected with work 
for the feeble-minded, is not universally true. The border-line 
of the lower grade of morons, as well as other grades of morons, 
may be trained for industrial employment. The training will be 
increasingly satisfactory as they approach the normal. 

The term special class requires definition. It may refer to the 
class where there are fifteen grades of feeble-minded pupils, but 
it may refer to the homogeneous class having special work in 
industrial training. Small returns only can be expected from 
classes of the first type; so small that it seems hardly justifiable 
to spend the money necessary to maintain them. It is not, in 
my opinion, sound policy to maintain such classes, at least ia 
large communities. The only isolated special class that can be 
really serviceable to the pupils enrolled in it is the one composed 
of normal pupils, who, by special effort and instruction, seek to 
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catch up in the work of the regular classes. These normal pupila, 
because of absence or slowness, have been unable to maintain 
themselves in their respective grades, and must be, for their own 
good and the well-being of their classes, removed for a time. The 
special isolated class should be a restoration class. ‘This is the 
only type of isolated class that should find place in the regular 
schools, except as a makeshift. The special class of homogeneous 
grading can and does equip pupils for industrial employment. 

The program of studies for the industrial classes for defectives 
in Newark schools includes carpentry and cabinet-making, weav- 
ing, brush-making, basket-making, chair-caning, laundering, 
dressmaking, gardening, cooking, house-cleaning, serving, waiting, 
eobbling and shoe-blacking. All of these have been taught suc- 
cessfully, and they afford a good general training of the character 
under consideration. There can be no doubt that the success is 
sufficient basis for a positive statement that some feeble-minded 
can be made manually efficient. Many of the pupils obtain em- 
ployment at good wages. The following are cases of pupils from 
these special classes who are now industrially employed: 

A. Works in the shipyard at Port Newark, receiving thirty 
dollars a week. 

This is an interesting case. When he entered a special class 
he was given to drinking, smoking and gambling. Although he 
was fifteen years old, the influence of the school made a big change 
in him, which apparently has been maintained. He neither 
drinks nor smokes now, and is working steadily. He will go to 
the army with the present draft, and is very happy to go. 

B. Works in a munition plant, making twenty-one dollars a 
week. 

C. Works with the Westinghouse Electric Company, making 
twenty-two fifty a week. 

D. Works with the General Electric Company, making twenty- 
five dollars a week. 

E. Works at a trolley switch and earns fifteen dollars a week. 

F. Drives a laundry wagon and works in the laundry, making 
twenty-one dollars a week. 
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G. Is making good with the army as assistant cook, for which 
he was trained in the Special School. 

H. Is general helper in a button factory, and receives ten fifty 
a week, 

I. Is bootblack outside of school hours, and makes six fifty 
a week. 

J. Works in an ice cream factory, and makes twelve dollars 
a week. 

K. Works at a state farm and receives twenty-eight dollars a 
month and board. 

L. Works with a cabinet-maker, earning twelve dollars a week. 
This is a specially interesting case. This boy had to be led to 
school when he came. He was too low grade to come alone. No 
regular school would take him in. He could learn nothing but 
the wood work, and finally excelled in that. He left school about 
four years ago, and has worked for the cabinet-maker all this 
time. 

M. Works for a butcher and earns fifteen dollars a week. 

N. Is employed in the steel works and earns eighteen dollars 
a week, 

O. Works in a button factory, making fifteen dollars a week. 

P. Works in a box factory, making nine dollars a week. 

Q. Is driving a Pierce-Arrow car, earning twenty-one dollars 
a week. He makes extra money working for his father after 
work hours. 

It will not escape observation that but few pupils enter the 
trades or occupations for which the school prepares them. It is 
not clear that the schools can train machinists, bricklayers, car- 
penters, or other workers. The pupils are affected by conditions 
outside the school and by the necessity to do any kind of work 
they can obtain. All teachers can hope to do is to train in a 
general way for industrial work. Certain habits are acquired 
and prove useful and valuable. 

It must not be inferred that all who have been or can be 
trained are or will be equally successful, or that the duty of the 
school is performed when the pupil has been recommended and 
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has secured a job. He is still a feeble-minded person. The fol- 
lowing records show a difficult phase of the problem: 

X worked in a box factory, then around stables. Did earn 
twelve dollars a week. He changes his position nearly every 
week, 

Y worked at Camp Dix, and with overtime work made fifty- 
four dollars a week. He gave up the job because he did not like 
the food. Works now at Port Newark, making eighteen dollars 
a week, 

The remedy for such cases may be found partially in educating 
employers of labor. They do not understand feeble-mindedness, 
although they may recognize it. They must know that the feeble- 
minded workman is easily angered, leaves his job on small provo- 
cation and does not consider the consequences of such action. He 
becomes restive, “can get another job,” and so leaves. Feeble- 
minded people have “spells.” The employer must know this, and 
if he can manage tactfully and skillfully the “spell time,” he will 
reduce the labor turn-over in his factory and conduce to the well- 
being of his charges, for these people are as truly charges of the 
employer as they are of the teacher. Some employers of labor 
within the last year have begun consideration of the matter and 
some have taken the initial steps in the study of the problem, 
hoping to find a solution. The army tests and the discussions 
in the press have had this effect, for they have drawn attention 
to the prevalence of feeble-mindedness. 

The right educational policy to follow in securing positive affir- 
mative answers to the two questions seems to warrant the estab- 
lishment of school centers for those having sufficient mentality to 
profit by the training. The five or more classes together should 
constitute what might be called a Binet School, each having the 
vocational training class. The best type of Binet School must 
have for each sex at least these accommodations fully equipped: 
a kindergarten, a gymnasium, a kitchen and dining-room, a manual 
training shop or sewing room, a garden, an academic room, a 
vocational shop. This will permit careful classification into three 
groups. The school should not be larger than one hundred twenty- 
five pupils. The kindergarten should be of low-grade pupils and 
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should have them all day long on the class system ; the gymnasium, 
kitchen and dining-room, manual shop or sewing room and 
academic room should constitute a departmental circuit for as 
many different classes, the garden in season being additional to 
the shop or sewing room. Such classes should be of aseending 
grades, and promotion from one to another should be made when 
warranted. Above these should be the industrial shop, having 
the highest grade pupils. The classes in the departmental cycle 
should have the general educational aim, but the shop should have 
the vocational aim. The work done in the manual shop should 
aim to be of the same general educational value as the manual 
training in the regular grade work, modified and adapted to the 
needs of the feeble-minded ; that done in the industrial shop such 
as will fit the pupil by general training to earn his living. In 
the industrial shop he should spend all his time making every 
effort to acquire good habits and the requisite skill to make his 
work of a quality to command wages. 

To train’ the feeble-minded for industrial employment the pro- 
gram of studies must be based upon the broadest possible sense- 
training and a wide “experience-training.” The poor perceptiv» 
and associational powers of the feeble-minded, the defective and 
fickle memory, the slow processes of reaching a judgment, the 
inability to concentrate will be urged against it. If it is accepted 
as final, the case is ended. But finality has not been reached in 
the training of the feeble-minded. As yet we have nothing in 
the way of an organized, co-ordinated, well-defined “experience 
training” to be compared with what is needed. A normal environ- 
ment furnishes the normal child with this fundamental of educa- 
tion. Even for the normal child an intensive course in sense- 
training and basic experience would add much to his develop- 
ment. How much more then is it needed for feeble-minded chil- 
dren! We must provide purposefully and intelligently and sys- 
tematically sense and basic experiences in very great number. 
It will undoubtedly prove true that many will not profit, but some 
will, even though in varying degrees of satisfaction. Those who 
do well will be the pupils who can be trained for vocational 
employment. 
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Superimpose upon this the general industrial training which 
is clearly possible, to which may be added machine shop practice 
and simple electrical work. A foundation will thus be laid for 
the mechanical trades. Painting and bricklaying and masonry, 
broom-making and power machine operating and other trade ac- 
tivities may be added when advisable. Such a program offers a 
good selection well adapted to a wide range of possibilities. But 
with this general industrial training the work of the school will 
probably end. The pupil should then be sent to a shop where 
he can be taught a trade as part of his training. It is prohibitive 
for the public to maintain shops in which to teach all or even a 
selection of trades to all morons; hence we must include the shops 
of the industrial world in our scheme. The trade shops must be 
persuaded to help by taking the pupils, not as employees, but as 
pupils; and the teacher must continue supervision of the pupil in 
some form yet to be worked out. 

The teacher of the special classes must work with the employer 
as well as with the pupil, and teach him to guide the boy or girl 
and to be patient with him or her. To do this great task there 
must be some form of supervision of defectives and vocational 
guidance, as suggested, either by the teachers or other experts. 
There must be much follow-up work by the supervisor, so that a 
body of suggestive and valuable information may be collected, 
and so that the influence of the supervisor upon the worker and 
the employer shall be helpful. We have so much to learn in this 
field that it is mere speculation to discuss it now. The one fact 
that is clear is that supervisory work must be done, and be done 
by the best-educated, the keenest and the wisest person obtainable. 
How to obtain the co-operation of employers for the apprentice- 
ship period must be answered by the efforts of the school authori- 
ties and the supervisor. They must obtain it. There must be 
a propaganda or campaign of education by the former, and per- 
suasion, personal work and follow-up work by the latter. Wide- 
spread knowledge of the problem and intelligent and wise over- 
sight and friendliness will secure it. 

But, given the right grade of pupils, the wisest educational 
policy, the well organized school, the right program of studies, 
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the best equipment, and the most skillful teachers, and the problein 
is solved for a chosen few only. Even the best can do only work 
of routine character, requiring little initiative. They work as 
machines and need a guiding mind. There will be others who 
cannot be employed in the industries, for they have not mind 
strong enough to do more than the most menial and most mechan- 
ical kinds of work. What shall be done with them? Shall 
classes and schools be maintained merely to occupy these children 
until, lacking the care of parents or relatives or friends, they 
become the criminals and outcasts of society? No. The state 
must assume responsibility. There must be a state policy, weil 
earried out. The conception underlying the American educational 
scheme is that all shall be educated. If a child be able to learn 
much or little, that should he learn. His learning should be to 
some purpose. For the feeble-minded child that purpose must be 
self-support, if possible, even though in the humblest manner. 
If society will not give him work, the state must. Several states 
have established homes for the feeble-minded and colonies where 
farming is carried on by them under direction. This points the 
way. If the state may establish farms where custodial care and 
home comforts and supervised work are provided, why not facto- 
ries, laundries, bakeries, and other institutions, where under like 
conditions those too feeble-minded .to care for themselves may help 
earry the load of the state by earning their own way. This wil! 
be less satisfactory and less valuable than the life in the open, 
but it is necessary to help the feeble-minded. There may be sev- 
eral reasons advanced against such a plan, but they are not valid 
from any other than a purely selfish standpoint. In a democracy 
there must be not only equal opportunity, but a measurable dis- 
tribution of the comforts and blessings and happiness of life. The 
state seeks to protect all against ignorance, delinquency, disease, 
vice, and dependency. Her chief and most effective method is 
by education. Until all her people learn and recognize the moral 
law of “visiting the iniquities of the father upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me,” she 
must herself attempt regulation and bear the greater part of the 
burden, receiving such assistance as the beneficiary may be able 
to render. 
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mmc ()\ITNG as an early edition of the Day of Judg- 
ment, the war brought to strict account our educa- 

C tional: systems, as well as our social and political 
institutions. We have seen our inner lines of na- 
ummmonmmndg tional defense; some of them stand fast under the 
strain, and some of them bend and break. One 
particular weakness was disclosed at the outset. 
As a people we were ignorant of foreign affairs, 
indifferent to anything beyond our borders. America lay within 
the vast inclosing valves of the Atlantic and the Pacific, happy as 
a clam, supposedly as safe, indubitably as blind. Our indifference 
in the years preceding the war stood confessed by the scant space 
given to foreign affairs in newspapers, and the dearth of maga- 
zine articles and books upon the international situation. Armies 
might be gathering for Armageddon; the rumor of them scarcely 
reached our sea-girt Avilion. Three years after the war began 
patriotic speakers commonly remarked by way of introduction 
that we were just becoming aware of the real causes and meaning 
and issues of the war, while the man on the street talked much 
of the country’s being still asleep, and impassioned editors cried 
to laggard America to hurry to make up for wasted years. 

It is still true that “where there is no vision”—no knowledge 
of the world outside—‘“the people perish,” and prophecy may still 
lament over the capital of a nation, “If thou hadst known!” If 
America was almost too late in entering the war, it was not because 
she was weak, or stupid, or callous and selfish, or incapable of 
fiery wrath at evil. It was only because she did not know. For 
if there had been in 1914 a general knowledge of European con- 
ditions, if those who mould public opinion had had a long and 
intimate acquaintance with them, it would have been seen at once 
that the cause of the Allies was the cause of the United States, 
and that the assault of the Central Powers could not be met 
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without the help of all free nations. As it was, we came to 1914 
unaware of Germany’s resources and aims and temper. We knew 
little of her immense stores of the economic necessities of war, 
her perfected organization as a people under. arms, her history 
of aggression, her advantages in geographic position, her ambi- 
tion for world power, her plans for conquest, and her unreserved 
acceptance of Jungle law as the law of nations. And so we failed 
to see in the onset of the Germanic powers a new Volkwanderung 
of the same peoples who centuries ago broke through the line of 
the Roman legions along the Rhine and Danube and laid waste 
the Mediterranean world. We failed to understand that the very 
heart of civilization was again assailed by this predatory and, at 
heart, still savage folk. 

Colleges take themselves seriously, too seriously perhaps, and 
they have not been slow to assume their full share of the blame 
for our past ignorance of foreign affairs and to suggest remedies 
for the future. At educational meetings the last few months 
college men have said much of the need to think in hemispheres, 
to become world-minded. There is also much talk among us of 
the new educational world which is to rise from out the war. 
Some weeks ago the head of a university college of education, 
speaking in my hearing on the theme, “Behold I make all things 
new,” described the new bread-and-butter culture which is to be. 
About the same time an English archbishop visiting the States 
foretold a new education in which poetry and history and religion 
and philosophy would have a larger place. “For we have learned,’ 
he said, “that men live by their ideals.” But neither vocational 
training nor the inspiration of great ideals will remedy the weak- 
ness which the swift lancet of war probed so deeply—the parochial 
mind. 

It is the object of this paper to suggest that there lies in the 
hands of higher education a partial remedy in the teaching of 
scientific geography. For the unique and lamentable status of 
geography in our higher schools is index, consequence, and, in 
some measure the cause also, of our parochial-mindedness as a 
people. The American boy abandons geography before he out- 
grows his knickerbockers. He leaves it behind as he enters the 
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seventh grade. He may meet it again incidentally in high school, 
although the opportunities are becoming less and less.* So far 
as American colleges and universities are concerned, geography 
has long remained a terra incognita, and while its belated dis- 
covery and extending exploitation awaken agreeable expectations 
they are quite too recent either to have affected the vast majority 
of our higher schools or to have influenced to any degree the 
people of the United States. Among the hundreds of American 
colleges—including all but eight of the endowed, universities— 
the writer finds but one in which geography ranks as an inde- 
pendent department.* Yet the remarkable advance of the last 
decade in the teaching of earth-science is seen in the fact that 
there are now five of these institutions in which departments of 
geography and geology are conjoined, and ten others in which a 
notable amount of geographic instruction is given under the de- 
partment of geology. The universities have made an equal prog- 
ress. In 1901 but five state universities offered courses in geog- 
raphy ; at present there are twenty-six which teach geography other 
than physical geography or physiography. As late as 1912 it 
was reported as a hopeful outlook that “plans are in progress, it 
is said, for establishing departments of geography in some of 
the leading universities” ;* now there are eighteen universities 
which offer instruction in geography sufficient in variety and 
amount to rank as a department. At this rate of advance—a 
rate which we may expect to be vastly quickened by the war— 
it will not be long before America reaches the position of Great 
Britain, sixteen of whose twenty-five universities maintain chairs 
of geography ; of France, in which the science is taught in all the 
universities of the state, and of Germany, in which chairs of 
geography are maintained in all the universities of the empire. 
Developed and still taught largely by geologists, geography in 
America is chiefly physical. Only forty-one of our higher schools 
offer courses in geographic influences, anthropic geography and in 





*In 1915 but 14.58 per cent. of the students in American public high schools 
pursued Physical Geography: in 1895 the per cent. was 23.89.—Rept. of Com- 
missioner of Education, 1917, II. p. 12. 


*Barth Science in American Colleges and Universities. W. H. Norton, School 
and Society, Dec. 14, 1917. 


*A, L. Bishop, Educational Review, vol. 35, p. 477. 
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regional geography, in which the human element may be intro- 
duced. Yet it is precisely human geography which is needed to 
make us internationally-minded. It is human geography which 
will bring the higher schools in touch with geography instruction 
in the secondary schools. No matter how broadly are laid the 
geologic and physiographic foundations, we must fail both in 
equipment for teaching and in preparation for citizenship if the 
structure of earth science is not completed in the geography of 
man. 

Regional geography seems to me a subject sure of wider recog- 
nition. In Germany it has long been taught in the most com- 
prehensive way and in close collaboration with Weltpolitik, a fact 
to which I called attention in the Nation of September 21, using 
Partsch’s Central Europe as example. Or, take as illustration 
a region as remote as. the backyard of Europe, the Balkan 
peninsula,—an area shaped by recent downwarps which formed 
its bordering seas and ragged coasts, given its relief by crustal 
crumplings of a geologic yesterday which twisted its mountain 
ranges about a central crystalline massif, with a climate which 
differentiates the wheat lands of the north from the olive orchards 
of the south, a land bridge on which Europe and Asia have met 
from the time of invasions far more ancient than Darius down 
to the Berlin-Bagdad railway and Drang nach Oest, a land pre- 
destined by geography to be the home of little peoples long dis- 
united, a land predestined by geography to be coveted by its neigh- 
bors, and to set the world at war. Or take any of the Great Powers 
of Europe. What a wealth of content is suggested by a study 
which reviews the geology and physical geography of the national 
domain, evaluates its material resources, and then cross-sections 
the present activities of the people! 

In organizing departments of geography in college or univer- 
sity there is no lack of subject matter. In the smaller colleges 
geology is necessarily conjoined and instruction covers more or 
less of physiography, meteorology and climatology, economic geog- 
raphy, anthropic geography and the regional geography of se- 
lected areas. Moreover, geography is specially suited to the lib- 
eral education of the college in its warm human interest and cos- 
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mopolitan culture and its close articulations with other subjects. 
It is prerequisite to history, economies and sociology. Even the 
department of the English Bible, found in many church schools, 
requires a well-built foundation in the geography of Palestine, 
and so abstruse a subject as Greek philosophy has been introduced 
in a famous university by a fortnight’s study of the geography of 
Greek lands. 

The time is opportune. Even the college curriculum may 
develop a certain plasticity under the stress of war. Mars has 
always been a most popular and efficient teacher of geography, 
although his rates of tuition are set high. He enrolls hundreds 
of millions in his classes. He conducts geographic excursions on 
the largest scale across oceans. He makes Vimy Ridge, Verdun, 
and Chateau Thierry unforgettable household words, and the Marne 
to be remembered as long as Marathon and Waterloo. War teaches 
the entire complex of geographic subjects—the sea ways of trade, 
the escarpments of northern France, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Germany’s central position, Rumania’s oil fields, Aus- 
tria’s variety of races, the Prussian franchise, the religion of 
Ireland, the temperament of the Russian peasant, nothing 
geographic is alien to Master Mars. For years geography will 
command a most vivid and vital interest wherever introduced into 
American higher schools. Even the strategy of the campaigns, 
the routes of armies and the location of the battlefields of today 
will be long in passing to the far perspective of the Napoleonic 
wars. The educational values of the larger fields of geography 
will be recreated anew with every. generation. The introduction 
of scientific geography into American colleges will utilize the pres- 
ent renaissance of interest and will conserve and maintain it for 
future times of need. 

The world grows smaller. Peoples draw closer to one another 
as ancient barriers yield to applied science. The free nations are 
binding themselves together in a web woven of sympathy and 
understanding, as well as of social and economic ties, and nations 
yet to win their freedom will be included some time in the nexus. 
America can never return to her isolation and aloofness and 
indifference. Is it not high time that American colleges shared 
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in the rapprochement by giving American young men and women 
the opportunity of learning the fundamental facts as to other 
lands and peoples ? 

Since the above was written the Government of the United 
States has driven home the imperative need of this factor of pre- 
paredness by the varied geographic instruction required of the 
colleges and universities in which the 8. A. T. C. has been placed. 
Physical geography, meteorology, the geography of Europe, the 
reading of topographic maps, geographic influences in war issues, 
all these subjects become of major importance, and it is a matter 
of profound regret that both in material equipment and in per- 
sonnel so many of the American colleges find themselves un- 
prepared to meet the crisis. 
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{ question of summer schools of modern languages 
in America has become a very important one. For 

T four years Europe has been inaccessible for travel 
and study, and it will remain so very possibly for 
rHmmcomi£.s at least another summer. At a first glance it seems 
as if this fact were responsible for the increased 
importance of summer schools in this country, and 
to a certain extent this is true. Formerly hun- 
dreds of high school teachers and college instructors used to go 
abroad for study and travel. They were able to attend summer 
courses in France, Germany and Spain, and thus keep up and 
improve their knowledge of the foreign language and the foreign 
country. But those pleasant summer trips, for the present at 
least, are beyond our reach. Yet competent teachers of French, 
German and Spanish are needed more than ever in the United 
States. Where and how can they find the necessary instruction ¢ 
For various reasons there will always be teachers who must de- 
pend for inspiration and growth on summer work. There are 
some who have had little, if any, chance at college or in the normal 
school to hear and speak the foreign language they are teaching, 
and they attend a summer school to gain fluency in the use of 
the foreign language. Others are of foreign descent, speak the 
language fluently but neither correctly nor idiomatically, and they 
wish to improve in accuracy and also to study the literature and 
methods of teaching. A rather large number of summer schooi 
students are experienced teachers who speak the foreign language 
fluently, but who desire to associate with foreign instructors and 
work in some special linguistic or literary field in which they are 
interested. All of these have the definite purpose of increasing 
their efficiency as teachers. It therefore becomes the duty of 
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colleges and universities to offer in this country a substitute for 
what the student formerly sought abroad, a well-conducted course 
of study, life in a distinctly foreign atmosphere, and daily inter- 
course with educated foreigners. 

Moreover, we need good summer schools of modern languages 
in this country, not only as a substitute for study abroad, but as 
a permanent part of our educational equipment. There are now, 
and there will be in the future, a large number of teachers who for 
various reasons cannot avail themselves of the opportunities for 
study in Europe. Some of them, especially young teachers with 
a small salary, cannot afford to pay five hundred dollars for a 
summer’s study abroad, but they are able and willing to pay one 
hundred dollars for attendance at an American summer school. 
There are others who really are not ready for study abroad; they 
do not speak the language fluently, they do not know enough 
about the foreign country to profit by a brief stay there, and they 
certainly need preliminary training which a school in this country 
can give them, in order to get real benefit from study in Europe 
later on. And there are and there always will be teachers who 
wish to spend a summer working particularly in methods of teach- 
ing in American schools and colleges, and this is a subject in which 
they can receive no adequate instruction abroad. All these teach- 
ers have a right to expect and demand competent summer schools 
for modern languages in the United States. 

Ever since our colleges and universities began to have regular 
summer sessions, courses have been offered in modern languages, 
especially in French and German; but only within the last few 
years some institutions have begun to establish so-called schools 
of languages. 

First of all, what makes a school a French school, a German 
school, or a Spanish school? What are the most important points 
of organization in courses of study, in the social life, in the quali- 
fications of teachers and students, that will make for a modern- 
language school worthy to be considered as a substitute for study 
abroad? Three things seem to me indispensable: isolation, con- 
centration, and co-ordination. 

By isolation I mean a building where students live together 
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with members of the faculty who are natives of the foreign coun- 
try, and where the foreign language and only the one foreign 
language, French or German or Spanish, is spoken. Some people 
think it is a Utopian plan to establish in this country a com- 
munity in which, for six weeks, only French or German or Span- 
ish is spoken. But it certainly can be done. I myself conducted 
for five summers a German school of that kind. Every student 
was required to promise to speak nothing but German during the 
six weeks at the school, outside as well as inside the house, and 
in no instance was this promise broken. Two or three times 
guests who passed a few days at the school expressed their pleas- 
ure and surprise at not having heard a word of English. Of 
course there must be a sufficient number of instructors, one in- 
structor for every seven or eight students. The students must 
have some knowledge of the foreign language to begin with; but, 
since ninety per cent of them are teachers or prospective teachers, 
this can réasonably be expected. Furthermore, careful planning 
on the part of the director is necessary to keep from the students 
all temptation to hear, speak or read their native tongue. A 
French house, for instance, must be supplied with French daily 
papers and periodicals. In the library of the French house should 
be only French books. It is a wise plan to move, if possible, a 
number of the French books from the college library to the house, 
because the general college library offers too many distractions 
and temptations in the way of English books and English news- 
papers. There should be as many French books as possible in the 
French house, and not only books for serious study, but books for 
recreation, light novels, short stories, and comic papers. Books 
with illustrations of French cities and landscapes are useful, and 
plenty of them ought to be found lying on the tables in the living 
room, so that the students can pick up at any moment something 
that is interesting and something that is French. The walls of 
the house should be hung with French pictures. It is a good 
plan to have each week an exhibition of pictures of one painter 
or of one subject. Good reproductions of French pictures can be 
bought in this country at reasonable prices. No guests are ad- 
mitted to the French house who are not able and willing to speak 
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French ; and students are not to meet and come into contact with 
others who are not regular members of the French house. This 
means that they are not to go to the general college lectures or 
to evening entertainments. Of course, it is of very little use 
to make rules and regulations that students are not allowed to go 
to such college entertainments. The social life of their own school 
must be so satisfactory and amusing that they do not wish to go 
anywhere else for their recreation. To achieve this well needs 
planning and forethought on the part of the director, but if the 
students are supplied in their own house with plenty of lectures 
and with a pleasant social life, they can very well keep away 
from the outside world; and in my experience they are willing 
to do so. All these details help to produce the desired foreigu 
atmosphere, and in a brief time the students lose the conscious- 
ness of speaking a foreign language. 

The second point is concentration. By concentration I mean 
that the students are not allowed to do work in any other depart- 
ment or in any other language, since this breaks the continuity of 
their hearing and speaking the foreign language which is their 
main object, and that this continuity should not be broken is one 
of the most important points which make for the success of a 
summer school. Teachers who have lived abroad where English 
was spoken, or who have traveled with American friends, know 
what a drawback it is to change from one language to another. 
Even if they stay in Europe a year or longer they will tell you 
that it is important to find a place where they can hear only the 
foreign language, and sometimes it is very difficult to find such 
a place. When I was studying in Paris it took me several weeks 
to find a family where I could be received and where I was the 
only foreigner in the house. The duration of the summer session 
is only six weeks, and concentration on one language is an absolute 
necessity if definite results are to be gained. But concentration 
on one language does not mean monotony, as some teachers seem 
to fear. A great variety can be found in the different subjects 
to be studied in the foreign language, history, geography, liter- 
ature, classical and modern, etc. The amusements and recreation 
offered by the school are all conducted in the foreign language. 
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If the school has skillful instructors and willing students, a play 
or a dance or charades can be just as amusing in the foreign lan- 
guage as in English, if not more so. There are many teachers 
who attend summer schools year after year. They take one or 
two courses in Spanish; then they want to “brush up” a little 
bit their French or their German, and as they are afraid their 
course of study might be too narrow and one-sided they add a 
course in English or in history. It is remarkable how little such 
teachers gain by trying to combine the study of several subjects in 
a short time. It would be a great deal better for them to concen- 
trate their efforts on one language or on one subject for one year 
and take up another single subject the next summer. Personally 
I should like to suggest one summer’s rest between. Our high 
school teachers, as a rule, are hard worked and they certainly ought 
to have several weeks of continued rest every other year. 

The third point is co-ordination and supervision of the work. 
This means the planning of courses in such a way that they intel- 
ligently fit into each other and provide for the needs of all kinds 
of students. Frequently summer sessions offer several courses 
in prose composition, some of them much too specialized and de- 
tailed, whereas the average teacher needs drill and practice in 
easy, every-day French, German or Spanish. Very often the ses- 
sions offer no opportunity for the study of “Realien,” i. e., geog- 
raphy, history and institutions of the foreign country. Perhaps 
you will find only one conversation course and of the most elemen- 
tary kind, and there is nothing to attract able, experienced teachers, 
who speak the foreign language fluently. Sometimes the courses 
in the summer session are given by a young, inexperienced college 
instructor, often a foreigner who knows nothing of American con- 
ditions and who is not able to advise young teachers and help 
them in their special problems. Individual help and individual 
encouragement is very necessary for summer school students. The 
director should supervise and control the choice of courses to be 
made by the students. It often happens that young or inexeperi- 
enced teachers are sensible of a lack in their preparation, but they 
do not understand how it can be remedied. Generally they select 
too many and too difficult courses and they ought not to be left 
to their own decisions. 
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A really well conducted summer school may offer ever a better 
opportunity for learning a language than does a six weeks’ stay 
abroad. We all know that there are criticisms to be made of the 
management of the summer courses in France, Germany and 
Spain. The courses are mostly lectures, delivered before a large 
number of students of different nationalities, with unlike educa- 
tional attainments, to whom the foreign languagge offers different 
kinds of problems. There is no co-ordination and supervision of 
work, and students receive no individual attention. The instruc- 
tors abroad, as a rule, have very little knowledge of conditions in 
the United States, and they do not understand the special prob- 
lems confronting our high school teachers. 

It is very hard to find a boarding house where only one or 
two foreigners are received, where the foreign language is spoken 
free from dialect and free from local peculiarities, and where 
intelligent help in the acquisition of the language can be expected. 

In the United States every language school has to meet existing 
conditions. Our greatest need and opportunity is for a French 
school. The new friendship with France, and the great general 
interest in everything French, ought to stimulate the teaching of 
French in our secondary schools and colleges. Fewer students 
take German in secondary schools and colleges, and a great in- 
crease in the number of those studying French and Spanish is seen 
all over the country. Of course there is a demand for good Span- 
ish schools, where special attention will be paid to students who 
know little Spanish, but who will have to teach that language. 
The German schools just now are forced into the background. 
The misunderstanding among the general public about the value 
of the study of German has, for the time being, practically forced 
the college authorities to close their German schools; this is 
regrettable, but it was only a natural reaction-in time of war, 
and a reaction which will not last very long. The same feeling 
against the study of German—perhaps less violent—was noticed 
in France at the beginning of the war. But the French govern- 
ment immediately took matters in hand and pointed out how un- 
wise it was to give up the study of the language of the enemy. 
England followed the same course, and the American government 
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and the American military authorities have made an effort in the 
same direction, and German was among the subjects recommended 
for study for the Students’ Army Training Corps. 

The courses of instruction offered in the different summer schools 
show great variety. Whatever the subject matter may be, the 
courses ought to be planned with the purpose of stimulating the 
self-activity of the students. Therefore none should be purely 
lecture courses, because these do not give the students the oppor- 
tunity of speaking and expressing their ideas. All courses ought 
to be conducted as recitation courses, and definite work ought to 
be assigned for every recitation; only such students should be 
admitted as are willing to do their regular daily work. Further- 
more, students should not be permitted to take too many courses. 
Two courses for which they make careful preparation are better 
than four courses for which they have not sufficient time. It is 
important to have the students well graded in the different courses 
and sections, this being one of the hardest tasks for the director. 
The grading and the choice of courses cannot be left until the 
students arrive at the summer school, but must be done beforehand 
and verified in a personal interview on the first day. A ques- 
tionnaire to be filled in by the prospective students at the time of 
registration is a great help for the director. The following points 
are of importance and will supply the necessary information: 


1. How long have you studied the foreign language ? 
(a) School ? 
(b) College ? 
(c) Graduate work in America ? 

Note. Give the name of the normal school, college, or univer- 
sity where you were trained, and state the number of hours of 
instruction in each college year. 

2. Have you been in a foreign country ? 

(a) Where and how long? 
(b) What course of study did you pursue there? 

3. What is your profession ? 

If a teacher, state what classes you teach, and how many 
hours a week. 
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4, What other subjects do you teach ¢ 

5. What is your special purpose in coming to the summer 
school ¢ 

6. Are you willing to promise to speak the foreign language 
only, inside as well as outside the house ¢ 

7. State the number and titles of the courses desired. 

Notr. The director reserves the right to modify the elections 

of the students, if necessary, after a personal interview. 


It is better not to offer too many courses, but rather a few 
taught in the best way, since there are definite kinds of work 
that each teacher needs. Each course should be given in different 
sections, graded in difficulty. Such an arrangement makes it 
also possible for younger and less experienced instructors to do 
some work under the direction of experienced teachers. 

Generally speaking, we can divide the courses of instruction 
into five groups: conversation, prose composition, literature, pho- 
netics, and methods of teaching the foreign language. 

Let us first consider the courses in conversation. Since suca 
courses are only worth while if the conversation is grouped about 
some definite, well-chosen subject, they ought to be combined with 
the study of the geography, history, and institutions of the foreigu 
country. There ought to be different sections, graded in difficulty, 
and no section ought to contain more than ten or twelve students. 
The most advanced section must be of such a character that high 
school teachers and college instructors who have lived abroad and 
speak the foreign language fluently, and those who have done 
graduate work and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
will find it worth attending This means a thorough knowledge 
of the subject on the part of the instructor, and careful planning 
in selecting the most important aspects and phases of the life of 
the foreign country and the best books for discussion. In every 
recitation there should be one or two talks, perhaps of five minutes 
each, given by the students on the topic under discussion; stu- 
dents should stand before the class, and not read their papers, 
but speak without notes. It is well to plan these talks in such 
a way that the students can use them later in their school work. 
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For instance, a talk on “My personal experiences while sight- 
seeing in Paris,” could be repeated by the teacher at a meeting of 
the French club; “What I saw in Cuba” would be of interest to 
the Spanish club. Not long ago I heard a charming talk on 
“What I brought back from France in the way of pictures and 
posters, and what I found of most use in the classroom” The 
study and discussion of the geography, history, constitution, educa- 
tional system, art, newspapers, and periodicals of the foreign 
country should be followed by a discussion as to how much of 
this can be introduced into the work of the high school. For 
instance, after the study and description in Spanish of the most 
important pictures of Zuloaga, or Sorolla y Bastida, it would be 
well to have a student pick out one or two of the pictures and 
show how they could be used for vitalizing the teaching of Span- 
ish, as subjects of conversation or in connection with a story read 
in class. 

All of these subjects should be studied from original sources, 
and not from compilations in English. It does not serve the 
purpose at all to read English books about the foreign country; 
such books, of course, have their place and should be read by the 
students at home before or after the summer course; but the work 
in the summer school must be in the foreign language and stu- 
dents must have access to the original sources of information. 
For instance, to study the educational system of France there 
ought to be at hand plenty of school catalogues and government 
reports and regulations, and it should be the task of the student 
to find out the differences between the American and the French 
school system. In connection with this topic some special ques- 
tions might be taken up, such as, “How is it that we find French 
schools so uniformly excellent?’ This will lead to a discussion 
of the greater centralization in the educational system of France, 
of the better preparation of teachers, and of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the French system. Very likely both students 
and instructors will think that the degree of centralization pre- 
vailing in France would be impossible and perhaps undesirable in 
the United States. Nevertheless they will admit that a wise, 
amount of centralizing, if only to establish a uniform standard 
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of qualifications for teaching, would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

It is very interesting for students to read the French regula- 
tions and requirements for the examinations of those who teach 
modern foreign languages at the French colleges or lycées, schools 
which to a certain extent correspond to the American high school. 
They will see for themselves that the French government not only 
demands a thorough knowledge of the foreign language, but also 
a good understanding of the history, geography and institutions 
of the country, the language of which the teachers try to impart 
to their pupils. But in this country the state will not force new 
regulations on the teachers, and such improvements must be sug- 
gested by the large body of teachers themselves, who have a pro- 
fessional spirit and desire the improvement of the secondary 
schools and colleges. It seems to me that there is no better place 
for arousing such an ambition for higher professional ideals and 
standards than a well-conducted summer school. 

The least advanced form of such a conversation class would 
probably be a class of beginners in Spanish. There the conver- 
sation would mean the learning by heart of verb forms describing 
daily life. For instance, “I rise at seven o’clock; I eat breakfast 
at eight o’clock; then I go to school; I return at noon; I play 
in the afternoon; I study in the evening.” Thus the students go 
through all the tenses, all the persons, forward, backward, the 
whole class together, so that each student has as much opportunity 
as possible to speak the language. This is really a mechanical 
exercise for loosening the tongue, and it has the same importance 
as finger exercises in playing the piano; but in time it will also 
give the students the power to talk about the simple incidents of 
daily life. 

The courses which seem to me the least important are those in 
prose composition. Nevertheless they are elected by the majority 
of students, who seem to have a mysterious faith in the value of 
such work. The college curriculum in foreign languages is usu- 
ally overloaded with these courses, and the results are noticeable 
by their absence. Since the students in the summer school speak 
the foreign language all day long, and are under the constant 
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supervision of instructors whose business it is to correct their 
mistakes, they ought not to spend much time on such courses. 
If written work is done in any of the classes, and there is certainly 
a need for free composition of every kind— it ought to be looked 
over and corrected by the instructor with the student in a private 
interview. 

In literature there should be different courses, classical and 
modern, graded in difficulty. The most important works of the 
period or poet chosen ought to be prepared by the student, and 
discussed and analyzed in class. There are plenty of students 
in our summer schools who come from colleges.and universities 
where they have either translated classical dramas into English 
or listened to lectures in English on the foreign literature, but 
where they have had no course in literature conducted in a for- 
eign language. For such students it is well to prepare a list of 
questions on the subject to be studied for the next recitation. Tf 
possible, foreign editions of texts should be used; they are muca 
cheaper, and do not contain the unnecessary amount of notes that 
the American textbooks usually have. If the students can find 
in the notes the abstracts of the scenes which they are to study 
for the next recitation, they will not exert themselves to read the 
scenes carefully and formulate for themselves what they want to 
know. 

No language school ought to be without a course in phonetics. 
Within the last ten years this subject has taken up a great deal 
of time at our teachers’ meetings, and no teacher is considered 
efficient today who does not know its elements. The theoretical 
elements can easily be taught and discussed in about ten recita- 
tions ; but the practical exercises in pronunciation which are based 
on the theoretical part should be kept up through the whole session, 
and a daily half hour’s practice in pronunciation is indispensable 
in French and highly desirable in German and Spanish. Again, 
stress is to be laid on having the work done by the students, and 
not by the instructor. In order to show that they understand 
the physiological side of phonetics, students ought to be able to 
draw on the blackboard the*simple outlines of the throat. It is 
difficult sometimes to make clear to students that phonetics is a 
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science founded on observation, and that phonetics for teachers 
does not mean a smattering of technical terms or the learning of 
how to write the phonetic symbols, but the careful observation of 
the working of the muscles, and the careful training of the ear 
to analyze sounds of speech produced by the teacher and the 
students. 

Much more important than all the theoretical explanations are 
the daily exercises in pronunciation. The sections must be care- 
fully graded, and each ought not to contain more than six or eight 
students. Most of the work may be done in chorus, especially in 
the less advanced classes. Let each student read one passage of 
something that he understands and is familiar with. Correct the 
mistakes, have him repeat the passage, and then have the whole 
class repeat it twice. Go on in that way through the poem or 
anecdote. For the next lesson the poem or anecdote is to be 
learned by heart, and to be reproduced without mistake. It is 
a good plan thus to go through all the poems that are usually 
learned by heart in the high school. But the most important 
place must of course be given to prose; and in the beginning the 
students should have regular exercises in pronunciation, such as 
can easily be found in the books that are used for the training 
of actors in France and Germany. After the first two weeks, the 
students should hand to the instructor a statement of their habitual 
mistakes, the reasons why they make them, and the methods they 
are using to overcome them. There is no doubt that all students 
can acquire a correct pronunciation, but it is hard work, and 
some can overcome their mistakes only with the aid of daily indi- 
vidual help from the instructor. 

The conducting of exercises in pronunciation can best be done 
by specially trained instructors, who have gone through a regular 
school for actors, or have had lessons from actors in the art of 
pronouncing correctly. ‘Teaching the theory of phonetics is an 
entirely different thing from teaching people how to pronounce 
correctly. The latter demands of the teacher not only a knowl- 
edge of phonetics, but an unusual amount of vitality, patience, 
and enthusiasm. . 


(To be concluded in the next number of Education.) 








American Notes—Editorial 


If our readers should be fortunate enough to find access, in their 
local papers or elsewhere, to an address delivered before the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, at "Princeton, N. J. recently, by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, we advise the m to read and re-read it 
and to preserve it for future reference. It is a thoroughly sane, clear 
and keen appreciation of American educational ideals and methods,— 
which are found to be by no means perfect; and it sets forth the par- 
ticulars in which the education of ‘the future is to be improved and 
made more vital, natural, logical and effective. Whatever subject the 
reader of this paragraph may be teaching, he will find in Dr. Butler’s 
address a discriminating statement of what is wrong in past 
and current methods of teaching that subject; and also what the fu- 
ture should bring forth in the way of new and improved methods. 
“The war,” said the speaker, “has distinctly helped us. It has killed 
other things than human beings, and it has burnt up other things 
than towns, libraries and churches. It has laid to rest some rather 
widespread illusions, and it has burnt up many sources and causes of 
intellectual, moral and social waste. It has shortened by many years, 
perhaps by a generation, the path of progress to clearer, sounder and 
more constructive thinking as to education, its processes and its aims, 
than that which has occupied the centre of the stage for some dozen 
years past.” One of the things which the war has “burned up” is the 
idea that German principles and methods of education are superior to 
those of Great Britain, France and the United States. “We make,” 
he says, “a criminal blunder if we infer that the war teaches us to imi- 
tate Germany in any particular. On the contrary, the war teaches us 
to avoid Germany and to cling to those principles and purposes that 
have made France and Great Britain and the United States. Our 
American common sense had protected us from many of the ill effects 
that would have followed the more general adoption of the philosophy 
of education which was being urged upon us, and which had found 
many votaries wherever teachers are trained or discuss their training. 
It is time now to consider how we can best move forward to the re-es- 
tablishment of truer values and sounder processes in American edu- 
cation.”” The speaker went on to show that “education is a process of 
body-building, spirit-building and institution-building, in which proc- 
ess skilful and well-interpreted use is made of the recorded experience 
of the human race, of the capacities, tastes and ambitions of the individ- 
ual, and of the problems and circumstances of the world in which he at 
the moment lives. The purpose of this body-building, spirit-buildingand 
institution-building is not simply to strengthen and perpetuate what 
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others have found to be useful and good, but rather by building upon 
that to carry both the individual and the 1 race farther forward in their 
progress toward fuller self-expression and more complete self-realiza- 
tion. To attempt to turn education into a merely mechanical process, 
with a purely gainful end, is nothing short of treason to the highest, 
most uplifting « and most enduring human interests. So soon as we fix 
clearly in our own minds the meaning of education, and not until 
then, we are in position to answer the question as to what knowledge 
is of most worth. We can then see that that knowledge is of most 
worth which best furnishes and disciplines the human spirit, which 
best nourishes and strengthens the human body, and which best con- 
tributes to an understanding and improvement of human institutions. 
Given these standards, the process of applying them becomes one of 
good judgment and practical sagacity.” Thus Dr. Butler arrives at a 
fundamental classification of all educational activities into three 
groups. These are “ethics, or the doctrine of conduct and _ service; 
economics, the doctrine of gainful occupation; and politics, the doc- 
trine of reconciliation between the two and of living together in har- 
mony and helpfulness.” ‘The speaker went on to show what has been 
wrong and how to make it right, in the teaching of the classics, of 
sciences, of modern languages, of English, etc. We believe that this ad- 
dress is the most forceful and suggestive educational deliverance of 
the Year 1918. 


One far-reaching effect of the war upon the public schools is to pro- 
mote a definite movement for a thorough indoctrination of the minds 
of all the pupils, younger or older, home or foreign born, male or 
female, in the principles of democracy. The effects of this campaign of 
education will be universal and permanent. They will secure for the 
future such an ingrained democratic spirit and life in America as has 
never before been seen on land or sea, among all the nations of man- 
kind. This will prove to be one of the greatest of the results achieved 
by the entrance of the United States into the conflict. It may well be 
viewed as one of the chief reasons why such a conflict was permitted 
by the Ruler of the Universe. Its effects upon the races of mankind 
in the future will be incalculably beneficial. The recognition of the 
problem as a working theory, to be given practical application in the 
schools, from the lowest to the highest grades, has been made definite 
bv an elaborate “Questionnaire” issued by the Sub-Committee on 
Course of Study, of the Committee on Superintendents’ Problems, Na- 
tional Council of Education. The first section of this questionnaire 
deals with the general means for teaching democracy. Several are 
suggested,—such as provision for training teachers for specific teach- 
ing of this subject; courses on community civics; the use of “Lessons 
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in Community and National Life” issued by the Bureau of Eduea- 

tion; the teaching of the subject in the regular history classes; some 
participation of the pupils in self-government in the schools; co- opera- 
tive projects in the regular work ; the use of photos, lantern slides, 
moving pictures and other devices which present influences that are 
shared in common by many pupils; habituation to social intercourse 
through common participation in school sports; development of com- 
mon tastes and appreciations. The second section takes up essential 
factors in the specific teaching of democracy, such as the teaching of 
personal rights,—educational, legal, political, industrial, and social 
equality ; common and equal personal intercourse as more essential to 
democracy than mere absence of compulsory deference to rank ; the po- 
litical duties of getting an education, obeying law, electing the best 
officials, cheerfully paying taxes, giving service in war, etc.; the indus- 
trial duties of self-support, cultivation of vocational aptitude, partici- 
pation in the common social life, ete.; and the duty of encouraging 
democracy in other lands than one’s own. This questionnaire has been 
sent to the Superintendents of Schools of the country, to be filled out 
in yes and no answers to the inquiry as to whether they are using any 
or all of the means suggested to awaken in the minds of the pupils of 
their schools this larger conception of democracy as one of the great, 
comprehensive obligations of all men. Much good will unquestionably 
be accomplished by the movement. It will make clear to educational 
workers in every nook and corner of the land the fact that this is one 
of the big tasks of the schools and that with them rests the responsi- 
bility to see that the lessons of the war are forced home upon the notice 
and active attention of all our citizens of tomorrow, and that ade- 
quate means are provided, to make instructions along these lines uni- 
versal and permanently effective. 


The United States Government is not going to be content with 
merely re-educating and rehabilitating its soldiers who have been dis- 
abled by wounds and fitting them for useful and gainful occupations ; 
it is not going to leave them to shift for themselves, but will exert an 
active continuing interest in their welfare. This does not mean that 
the Government is to coddle them or treat them as weaklings, but it is 
going to take an active interest in securing them work, and in other 
ways endeavor to make up to them the opportunities and advantages 
they lost by reason of wounds received in fighting their country’s 
battles. In this connection Hon. C. A. Prosser, Director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education writes as follows to the Editor of 
Education : 
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Dear Sir:— 

Congress, by Act approved June 27th, has delegated to this Board 
exclusively the duty of vocational re-education, rehabilitation and 
placement of disabled members of the armed forces of the United 
States. That work is now in course of being arranged and will shortly 
commence. In itself, it is a subject of vital interest to every family 
with a man in the service, or liable to service, to the friends of those 
men, and the men themselves, to know that notwithstanding wounds 
or disabilities which under former conditions would mean a 
place on the human scrap-heap, the disabled will be placed back in 
civil life, in many instances more competent economically than in 
their pre-war status. There is much more on this subject. There is 
the great annual grist of disabled from the industries, for example. 
This machinery being erected now will undoubtedly be turned to use 
in vocationally rehabilitating them when the battlefields no longer 
furnish subjects. If those made artifically defective are rehabilitated 
and made effective, why not natural defectives also, when we get 
further along with it? And if those who have been rendered economic- 
ally defective by mechanical means or otherwise, then why not readjust 
the man misplaced in industry? A misplaced man is in effect a crip- 
pled man—why not refit him for something where he will be really 
efficient ? It is a tremendously big and new proposition. We are just 
on the threshold of it. 


























Book Reviews 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. By P. J. Zimmers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The Parker Educa- 
tional Company, Madison, Wis. Price 50 cents. 


We have recently given considerable attention to this subject, in 
EDUCATION, under different titles, such as “The Socialized Recitation,” 
“Pupil Self-Government,” etc. It is a most important subject, and 
nowhere, probably, have the problems involved been worked out more 
fully and successfully than in Manitowoc, under the inspiration and guid- 
ance of Superintendent Zimmers and his teachers. The plan and its de- 
tails are so full of interest, so dynamic, so fruitful of good to the average 
pupil, so fascinating as a method of teaching, that we strongly advise 
every Superintendent and teacher who reads this brief notice, to send for 
the book. This method of recitation makes the pupil think for himself. 
Instead of being required to listen most of the time to the teacher and to 
remember what she has expressed, the pupil himself becomes an investi- 
gator, and having found out for himself, expresses himself in his recita- 
tion. He is cross-questioned by the class and made to defend his posi- 
tion. The doing of these things makes him careful and accurate. It 
cultivates habits of expression. It makes him confident. It develops 
leadership. Graduates of elementary schools where this method is fol- 
lowed usually get all the best honors and class leadership offices in the 
high schools which they afterward enter. The plan solves the question of 
order and discipline. Disorder is usually the result of idleness and in- 
attention. These do not exist where the socialized recitation plan 
is followed. Good English follows, as a matter of course. This 
little volume contains a brief Bibliography of the subject. Every 
teacher should own it. It will make school life and work a hun- 
dred per cent. more interesting and effective. F. H. P. 


THAT YEAR AT LINCOLN HIGH. By Joseph Gollomb. Illustrated 
by Edward C, Caswell, The Macmillan Company. Price $1.35. 


A splendid story of American school life, showing how a boy of the 
so-called “cultured rich” class was turned from a snob into a truly dem- 
ocratic American by the act of a wise father who placed him in a New 
York public scheol instead of sending him to an expensive private school, 
The incidents and the influences which did the transforming are thrill- 
ingly related. The spirit of democracy pervades the book. It will in- 
stantly engage the attention of any red-blooded boy who opens its pages 
and he will not lay it down if he can help it until he has followed the 
hero through the typical adventures of the school course. They made 
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him a hero, indeed. This book should be given a place in every school 
library and at least some chapters in it, including the first chapter, 
might well be read in the class room in place of some of the “wishy- 
washy” stuff that is too often used there. F. H. P. 


THE CHILD’S FOOD GARDEN. By Van Evrie Kilpatrick. World 
Book Co. Price 48 cents. 


Mr. Kilpatrick is a well known teacher who has made a specialty of 
the study of the child mind, and who’knows how to present a subject like 
this in a way to secure the interest and intelligent action of children. 
This little book is timely because of the new interest in vegetable and 
flower culture in the schools. Practical suggestions are given for small 
gardens that can be worked upon a little land. 


NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. By Samuel Bannister, 
Ph. D., Professor of European History, Indiana University. American 
Book Company. Price $1.60. 


This volume is based upon the author’s “Essentials in Mediaeval and 
Modern History,” prepared in consultation with Albert Bushnell Hart, 
LL. D., Professor of Government in Harvard University. It is a volume of 
about 800 pages, fully illustrated with plain and colored pictures, maps, 
ete. It aims to present less of the political and military details and to 
emphasize the social, industrial and cultural topics. It recognizes that 
the principal aim of the study of history is to enable the student to ap- 
preciate his own time rather than an age of which he is not himself a 
part. But the past must be understood so far as it shows the causes of 
what now is, and no intelligent estimate of present conditions can be 
made save as the events which preceded are seen in their logical relations 
to the things of today. This volume is especially adapted to the needs of 
the schools of today. It is pervaded by the spirit of a master student 
and teacher of history who comprehends not only the facts and principles 
of history, but also the aptitudes, difficulties and necessities of the aver- 
age student in our high schools and colleges. He knows how to inspire 
in the student an enthusiasm for this study. The volume makes a com- 
plete and most desirable text-book and brings the story right down to 
date. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By Emmet 8. Goff (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) and D. D. Mayne (University of Minnesota). The 
American Book Company. Price 96 cents. 

This compact little volume presents what might be called the “Mini- 
mum Essentials” of agriculture,—the facts and principles which every 
pupil in our public schools should know, especially those who are to live 
in the rural districts and follow the vocation of agriculture. The latest 
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discoveries and applications of principles.are clearly though briefly 
stated. The volume covers the essentials of a short course in agricul- 
ture. The teacher who has had little experience can readily use this book 
as the subject is presented in a simple and interesting manner. In these 
days of emphasis on vocational training there is need of exactly this 
type of text-book, especially in the rural schools. The boys and girls will 
find suggestions in these chapters for immediate experimentation at 
home and upon the farm. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION. By Joseph Kinmout Hart. The Cen- : 
tury Company. Price $1.80. 


This volume will help the young people of America to get an ade- 
quate conception of the Democracy which is the main question in the 
recent great war. This democracy which we all hope to see triumphant 
and established on a permanent basis not only in our own America, but 
throughout the world, must have its foundation in the intelligent moral 
freedom of the individual citizen. Where can this great, desirable end 
be promoted more efficiently and radically than in the schools? Education 
is, as the author suggests, “something more than a schoolroom task.” 
“The school,” he says, “must become an actual socialized institution, and 
education must find itself at home once more, as in the olden days, in the 
very life of the community.”. Thoughtful teachers will find inspiraton 
and help in their teaching: efforts by thoughtfully studying the several 
chapters of this book. 


MODERN SHORT STORIES. A book for High Schools. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Frederick Houk Law. Century Company. 
Price $1.00. 


A great many books of short stories for Primary and Grammar 
grade children have been published. There have been few, if any, for 
the maturer age represented by the High School pupils. The short story 
is popular today. The collection here presented will prove an excellent 
introduction to the writings of many well known novelists and writers 
ef other kinds of literature, and will whet the appetite of the young men 
and women in the High Schools for the more elaborate novels and other 
literary work of the great writers. Certainly this book has a mission, 
and is well prepared to fulfill it. 


ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Daniel 
W. -Hering. 170 illustrations. D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park 
Place, N. Y. Price $1.75. 

This is a revised second edition of a text-book that has made a dis- 
tinct reputation for itself and its author. It is intended as a text-book 
for undergraduates, and a lecture course and reference work for teach- 
ers and other students of the subject. The author’s instinct in the selec- 
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tion of things to be omitted or included, is unerring. In fact, every page 
of this splendid manual discloses the experienced teacher who has mas- 
tered the subject himself, and by such mastery has learned to guide 
others in acquiring what is essential in a subject that is profound and of 
greatest practical value to the race. We can conceive of no better text- 
book for classes in Physics, than this. 


EXERCISE AND REVIEW BOOK IN BIOLOGY. By J. G. Blaisdell, 
_ Ph. B., Ped. B. World Book Company. Price 80 cents. 


This is arranged to meet the requirements of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. It is adaptable to any of the texts 
in general Biology used in the state in the first year of high school work. 
It contains one hundred — laboratory exercise with twenty-two 
illustrations. 


COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. By Eugene R. Musgrove. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. Price $1.20. 

This book is based on the proposition that “Practical correctness in 
English is the glaring need.” The principles of composition are laid 
down in the first three chapters. Four chapters are given to the correct 
sentence, three to the rhetorical sentence. In seven chapters the author 
discusses different kinds of composition. Style and Poetry have each one 
chapter. Selections from English Literature and American Literature il- 
lustrative of the points made in the other chapters complete the body of 
the book. There are several Appendixes that contain helpful material. 
An unusually clear, direct and useful treatment of the subject. 


A ‘FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY WITH EUROPEAN 
BEGINNINGS. By Gertrude VanDuyn Southworth. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

An attractive, well-arranged, fully illustrated text-book of history, 
beginning with Greece and Alexander the Great, and bringing the story 
down to the present day, including liberal treatment of United States 
history. The story is centered in the accounts of the lives of men, who by 
their actions, have made for themselves places in history. For instance, 
Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, William the Conqueror, Christo- 
pher Columbus, Miles Standish, William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas A, Edison. These are but 
samples. It is easier and more interesting to take history in this way, 
connecting it up with great personalities than in a more abstract form. 





